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In Iowa, Colorado and Wash- 
ington, the Democratic, Silver 
Republican and _ Populist 
parties have made fusion agreements upon 
the basis of an apportionment of the offices 
on the State tickets. The Silver Republican 
Party of Colorado, however, has been 
sharply divided by the fusion policy. A con- 
siderable number of delegates who are in ac- 
cord with Senator Wolcott withdrew from 
the convention and nominated a ‘full State 
ticket. The remaining delegates, led by 
Senator Teller, came to terms with their 
political allies, after much delay and nego- 
tiation, The secession of the Wolcott fac- 
tion was preceded by a fight for the posses- 
sion of the convention hall, and in the 
course of this riot Charles Harris was killed 
by a rifle-shot. Leaders of the Wolcott fac- 
tion call the Teller faction ‘‘a band of 
thugs,” and Senator Teller responds by call- 
ing the seceding delegates ‘‘a gang of mur- 
derers.’” Both factions demand sixteen-to- 
one free coinage of silver and say that the 
Philippines should be retained. The Demo- 
crats of Washington oppose the restoration 
of the Philippines to Spain and call for the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal; the fu- 
sion platform declares that no interest-bearing 
bonds shuuld be issued. The Democrats of 
lowa would have a large navy, asmall army, no 
foreign alliance, and the acquisition of no ter- 
ritory inthe Pacific, except enough for coal- 
ing stations, Ata noisy and disorderly na- 
tional convention in Cincinnati the Middle- 
of-the Road Populists nominated Wharton 
Barker, of Pennsylvania, for President, and 
Ignatius Donnelly, of Minnesota, for Vice- 
President. This action was opposed by 
nearly one-half of the delegates, who with- 
drew and addressed a protest to the party at 
large. They complain because the conven- 


Political 
Conventions. 
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tion, after deciding that all nominations 
should be made by primary, or ‘‘through 
the initiative or referendum of petitions 
adopted by popular vote,” proceeded to make 
nominations for the election to be held two 
years hence. The platform adopted by the 
dominant faction denounces fusion, sharply 
attacks Senator Butler (Chairman of the 
National Committee), calls for greenbacks, 
and ‘‘looks forward with hope to the day 
when gold shall be relegated to the diseased 
teeth of the people.” 





Sees Col. Theddore Roosevelt au- 
Politics in ; 
New York. thorizes the announcement 
that while he is not seeking 
the Republican nomination for Governor, 
he would gladly accept it if it should come 
to him from the Saratoga Convention. An 
indorsement of such a nomination by the 
independents, he adds, would be most grati- 
fying. A committee of independents has al- 
ready completed a State ticket with Colonel . 
Roosevelt at the head of it, followed by Oren 
E. Wilson, of Albany, for Secretary of State; 
Thomas E. Kinney, of Utica, Comptroller; 
Edmund H, Titchener, of Binghamton, 
Treasurer; F. W. Hinrichs, of Brooklyn, At- 
torney-General, and George E. Waring, Jr., 
of New York, State Engineer. These were. 
selected because of their opposition to ma- 
chine politics. Governor Black has decided 
to remain in the field. A large majority of 
the editors of Democratic papers in the in- 
terior of the State have agreed to support 
the party’s campaign managers if they shall 
ignore the Bryan currency platform at the 
State convention in Syracuse; but it is an- 
nounced that a committee representing the 
Bryan silverites of the State will put in . 
the field a full ticket of their own if the 
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convention shall pass over the Chicago plat- 
form in cold silence. 





In Vermont the Republican 
nominees were elected by a vote 
of 38,199 to 14,616. There will 
be 39 Democrats in the General Assembly; 
last year there were only 17, inatotal of 241. 
The number of Republican votes polled 
exceeds the average for the last four ‘‘ off- 
years,’’ with which comparison may fairly be 
made. The Democratic vote falls below the 
average for the same years. The leading 
issue was the policy of the State concerning 
the liquor traffic. The prohibitory law is 
not enforced, and many Republicans desire 
that a statute providing for high licenses 
and local option shall be substituted for it. 
Upon this issue several cities elected Demo- 
cratic representatives, while giving consider- 
able majorities for the Republican State 
officers. In Arkansas the losses of the Pop- 
ulist party were noticeable, the Populist vote 
having fallen from 24,541 in 1894, and 13,- 
990 in 1896, to about 5,000, according to the 
latest reports. The Populists elected only 
one member of the Legislature. They had 


thirteen Representatives and one Senator last 
year. 


State 
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The President decided, on 
the goth instant, that a 
Committee should be ap- 
pointed to make a thorough investigation of 
the War Department. 
retary Alger had asked for such an investi- 
gation on the preceding day. Among those 
who were at once invited to serve were Lieu- 
tenant-General Schofield, retired, recently in 


An Investigation 
to be Made. 


command of the army; Gen. John B. Gor- 


don, of Georgia, formerly in the Confederate 
Army, and afterward a Senator; Daniel S 
Lamont, Secretary of War during President 
Cleveland’s second term and now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany; Robert T. Lincoln, Secretary of War 
under President Arthur, afterward Minister 
to England, and now acting President of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company; President 
Daniel C, Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, of New York; 
Gen. Charles F. Manderson, formerly Sena- 
tor from Nebraska; Col. James A. Sexton, 
he recently elected Commander of the 
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It appears that Sec- 
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Grand Army of the. Republic; and Dr. W. W. 
Keen, a prominent physician of Philadel- 
phia. These gentlemen were informed by a 
telegram from the President that the Com- 
mittee would be required ‘‘to examine-into 
the conduct of the Commissary, Quarter- 
master, and Medical Bureaus of the War 
Department during the war, and into the 
extent, causes and treatment of sickness in 
the field and in the camps.” ‘‘It is my 
desire,’’ continued Mr. McKinley, ‘‘ that the 
full and exact truth shall be ascertained and 
made known, I cannot too strongly impress 
upon you my earnest wish that this Committee 
shall be of such high character as will 
command the complete confidence of the 
country.” 





While severe and continued 
criticism in the public press 
has caused some improvement in the condi- 
tion of the camps, there is still much ground 
for just complaint and even indignation. At 


The Soldiers. 


Chickamauga Generals Rose, Sanger and 


Mattock, appointed by Major-General Breck- 
enridge to make an investigation, have sub- 
mitted a report concerning the polluted wa- 
ter-supply, the common violation of sanitary 
rules, the poor equipment and the inadequate 
hospitals, concluding with the assertion that 
there is no remedy now except the removal of 
the troops. Regiments starting for home trom 
Montauk Point have suffered greatly on ac- 
count of the blunders of those in charge of 
transportation. Delaysof many hours at the 
camp station have been followed by delays on 
the railroad and a shameful disregard for the 
comfort of the sick at terminal points. The 
experience of the Eighth Ohio and the First 
Illinois Regiments was most deplorable. It 
may be noted that the first of these regi- 
ments sailed for Santiago with 1,326 men; 
that it had no opportunity todo any fighting; 
that only 752 men started for home from 
Montauk; that 205 of these were sick and 
22 were taken to a temporary hospital after 
the delayed train arrived at Long Island 
City; that 35 had. died, and 539 had been 
placed in various hospitals before the home- 
ward journey was begun. Of 184 men 
from Canton, the President’s home, 69 were 
ill. Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, Dr. Lewis A. 
Stimson and Dr. John W. Brannan, promi- 
nent physicians of New York, have published 
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severe and convincing criticisms of methods 
and conditions at the Montauk Camp, and 
have pointed out—Dr. Brannan in a letter to 
the President—the highly objectionable 
practice of releasing from the camp, on fur- 
loughs, men seriously ill with typhoid fever. 
These physicians have under their care in 
the city hospitals scores of such men who 
made the railway journey to New York but 
could go no further. Surgeon-General 
Sternberg has visited the Montauk Camp, 
where, he says, he ‘‘ found everything in ex- 
cellent condition.’”” The methods pursued 
were to him ‘‘in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory.”” Senator Mason, who came to the 
camp and sought to facilitate the departure 
of the First Illinois, has relieved his mind 
in an interview that exhausts even his exten- 
sive vocabulary in denunciation of official in- 
competence and cruel stupidity. 





Several hundred insurgents 
have come to General. Lawton 
at Santiago, surrendered their 
arms, and gone to work, taking pay in ra- 
tions. The armed Cubans elsewhere are said 
to be tired of living in the hills and to be 
waiting impatiently for an order that will 
disbandthem. There is now in progress an 
election of delegates for a Cuban conven- 
tion, to be held at Camaguey on October 
Ioth, at which a decision as to the disband- 
ment of the army will be reached and a new 
constitution will be drafted. Admiral Schley 
and General Gordon, of the Military Com- 
mission for Porto Rico, arrived at San Juan 
on the night of the 5th inst., and were joined 
by General Brooke, who had accepted the 
hospitality of Capt. Gen, Maciasat the Span- 
ish Commander’s beautiful country-seat in 
the suburbs of the city. The Commission's 
first meeting was held on the 9th. Admiral 
Sampson, General Wade and General Butler, 
of the Military Commission for Cuba, arrived 
at Havana on the toth, The transport 
‘‘San Juan’’ returned on the same day to 
Santiago from a voyage to Baracoa and 
Sagua de Tanamo, onthe northcoast. Each 
of these towns is now garrisoned by two 
companies of American troops. The Span- 
iards, who surrendered 2,000 rifles, were 
suffering for want of food. About 2,000 
Cubans were encamped near these towns; 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 
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but they were not permitted by the Ameri- 
can commander to enter them unless they 
should lay down their arms. 





The chief element of interest - 
in the Philippines is the devel- 
opment of the insurgents. 
They have paid no attention to the agree- 
ment of peace and have spread over the is- 
land of Luzon, capturing place after place, 
until they control very nearly the whole island, 
and are making plans to extend their opera- 
tions southward. With this there has been 
manifest an increased bumptiousness on the 
part of Aguinaldo, who has made a number of 
demands such as a share in the booty of 
Manila, occupation of the Government 
houses and other palaces, a written permit 
for the holding of positions already taken by 
the insurgents, etc. General Merritt having 
left for Paris, General Otis is in command. 
He has accomplished much in the establish- 
ment of good order in the camps and difter- 
ent departments, and is now studying care- 
fully the insurgent problem. One result is 
that he has decided that the insurgents have 
no right to occupy the suburbs of Manila,and 
he hasgiven Aguinaldo until September 15th 
to withdraw. The presidency of the revolu- 
tionary government has been offered to a Fili- 
pino lawyer, Areilano, who is universally re- 
spected, but who has hitherto refused to 
take any share in politics, and it is thought 
will scarcely accept the position, There is 
very general stagnation of business owing to 
the uncertainty, and the situation is regarded 
as very critical. To a protest by Spain 
against the activity of the insurgents the 
President has replied that we will do all in 
our power to check them. 


The 
Philippines. 





Admiral Walker, President 

of che Nicaragua Canal 
Commission, is engaged in the 
preparation of material for the report which 
will be laid before Congress next winter. 
The testimony recently given by the com- 
missioners, before a congressional committee, 
shows that much new information tending to 
promote the economical construction of the 
Canal was obtained while they were in Nica- 
ragua. No costly breakwater will be needed 
for the harborat Brito, the Western terminus; 


The Nicaragua 
Canal. 
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the construction of unusually high dams 
at great risk and cost can be avoided; and 
foundations of solid rock have been dis- 
closed by borings at the points where 
the large dams are to be made. The 
‘engineers now at work on the line of the pro- 
posed canal will supply measurements and 
other data obtained in the rainy season. 
These will be most useful, because all the cal- 
culations thus far have been based upon con- 
ditions existing in the dry season. Professor 
Haupt thinks that the canal can be made for 
$90,000,000, and the other members were in- 
clined to the opinion that the possible maxi- 
mum of expenditure would lie between 
$125,000,000 and $140,000, 000. 





The Cortes has made one forward 
move. The Senate has adopted 
the protocol. There, however, 
advance ends, and so great is the confusion 
that a change of Ministry seems inevitable. 
The debate on the war has been carried on 
with closed doors, but amid scenes of tumult 
and almost riot. Sefior Canalejas, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, made a most bitter at- 
tack on the Ministry, charging Premier 
Sagasta with self-seeking and the Ministers 
of War and Marine with absolute incom- 
petence. Sefior Silvela has absolutely re- 
fused the support of the Conservatives. 
General Polavieja, the former Captain Gen- 
eral of the Philippines has issued a mani- 
festo declaring that the present parties in 
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the State are rotten and calling for a new- 


party which shall advocate the decentrali- 
zation of the Government without, however, 
impairing the unity of the Empire. This 
movement is rapidly gaining strength, in- 
cluding among its supporters Sefior Cana- 
lejas and a number of prominent deputies, 
and having the indorsement of several Ma- 
drid papers, especially of one that has hither- 
to been General Weyler’s organ. This situa- 
tion has also delayed the appointments of 
the Peace Commission, as no one can say 
who will be in power on October 1st. One 
most significant element is the absolute 
apathy throughout the country. Admiral 
Cervera has been called home, and sailed 
from Portsmouth,. September 12th, with the 
Spanish prisoners taken in the fight at 
Santiago. 
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The Netherlands have 
passed out from the 
Regency. Queen Wilhelmina, who com- 
pleted her eighteenth year on August 31st, 
ascended the throne at The Hague on that 
day, but was crowned and took the oath of 
loyalty to the Constitution and the people on 
September 6th, at Amsterdam, the official 
capital, altho The Hague is the seat of Gov- 
ernment. The ceremonies at The Hague 
included few formalities, but those at Am- 
sterdam were much more elaborate, altho 
through the stately splendor there was mani- 
fest much republican simplicity. The domi- 
nant influence everywhere was the young 
Queen, who won the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause and admiration by her bearing.: The 
proclamation to the people thanking them 
for the love that had surrounded_her from 
her childhood was given at The Hague, and 
that at Amsterdam was addressed to the 
States-General. ‘Both were very simple in 
the form of expression and spoken in a clear, 
strong voice, so distinct that no one could 
failto hear and understand, while all appre- 
ciated the intense loyalty of this last repre- 
sentative of the House of Orange to the 
Netherlands. The address in the Vzeuwe 
Kerk, or Westminster Abbey of Holland, 
was followed by the taking of the oath, and 
then the Queen with her mother returned 
to the palace, the heralds announcing that 
Queen Wilhelmina had been invested Queen 
of the Netherlands. Amid the salute that 
followed she appeared with the regalia, and 
hand in hand with her mother bowed in 
recognition of the applause from the multi- 
tude. Then followed festivities for two 
days, all bearing heavily upon the Queen 
who had already, according to reports since 
denied, just escaped an attempt at assassina- 
tion by a man supposed to be an Anarchist. 


Queen Wilhelmina. 


- On the gth she returned to The Hague. 





The whole world was 
horrified by the news, 
on September oth, 
that the Empress Elizabeth, of Austria- 
Hungary, was assassinated near a hotel in 
the vicinity of Geneva. A man came up 
behind her as she was walking from the hotel 
to the landing-place of the steamer in the 
afternoon, and stabbed her in the back with 
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a stiletto. The Empress fell, rose again and 

reached the steamer, where she sat down. 
and fainted. She apparently did not know 
that she had been struck, but merely said that 
she felt.a pin sticking in ner chest. It was 
found that the heart was pierced. She did not 
revive, but wastaken to the hotel, where she 
died. The assassin ran, but was seized by 
two men who had witnessed the crime, and 

proved to be an Italian anarchist named 

Luigi Laccheni. His simple statement was: 
“‘T did it,’’ and **she must bedead.’’ At the 
police station he declared that he was a 
‘starving anarchist, with no hatred for the 
poor but only for the rich.” Word was sent 
immediately to the Emperor Francis Joseph 

at Vienna. He was much prostrated, and 
there is general fear of the effect upon him, 

as he has not been in strong health since 
the death of Prince Rudolf. Messages of 
sympathy wereimmediately sent from all the 
different Governments, and there is but one 
feeling throughout the world—one of de- 
testation and horror at the crime. The 
body was embalmed at Geneva and will be 
taken to Vienna, where there will be a State 
funeral. The feeling throughout Austria- 
Hungary is intense, the Empress being uni- 
versally respected, and in Hungary especially 
receiving the perfect adoration of the peo- 
ple. It appears that some time since there 
_ Was a meeting of Italian anarchists in Zurich, 

when men were chosen to kill the different 
European sovereigns, hatred especially being 
expressed for King Humbert and President 
Faure. Prompt precautions were taken to 
protect them, but there was no thought that 
such a woman as the Empress required spe- 
cial protection. The Swiss officials have 
taken prompt action and express very keen 

regret that their territory should have been 
chosen for such a crime. 





There seems to be every probability 
that there will be a retrial of Cap- 
tain Dreyfus, and one that will satisfy the 
country as to his guilt or innocence. The 
Process, however, may prove very disturbing. 
Already General Zurlinden has announced 
his refusal to remain in the Cabinet if the 
revision is pressed, and M. Lockroy, Minister 
of Marine, has threatened his resignation. 
The remainder of the Cabinet seem resolved 
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to carry it through. The other persons in- 
volved are also taking action. Colonel 
Picquart’s temporary release has been de- 
manded and will probably be granted. Count 
Esterhazy is in hiding and Colonel du Paty 
de Clam is reported as arrested, while popu- 
lar opinion is veering around to the defense 
of the exiled captain, who is now announced 
to be in excellent health. So far as the 
Czar’s proposal is concerned, there is a gen- 
eral unwillingness to accept it as practicable, 
and Russian friendship is far less popular 
than it was. There is a report, as yet some- 
what uncertain, that Russia suggests the 
neutralization of Alsace and Lorraine. This, 
however, displeases Germany as much as 
France, and there appears to be an increasing 
conviction that the conference will never 
even assemble. 





Bloodshed has again commenced 
in Crete. The bitterness be- 
tween the Mussulmans and the 
Christians has been increasing steadily un- | 
der the effort to establish the new govern- 
ment, and culminated on September 6th in a 
bitter contest in Candia between the Mussul- 
mans and the British troops. A crowd of 
unarmed Turks endeavored to force an en- 
trance into the revenue office. The British 
troops resisted and finally fired. The Turks 
ran for their arms and, returning, attacked 
the soldiers. Rioting spread throughout the 
town, and there was general looting and mas- 
sacre, until it was stated that the loss of life 
among the Christians was over 700, while a 
large number of British troops were killed 
and wounded. The British, German and 
Spanish Consulates were looted, and the 
British vice-consul was burned to death in 
his house. The ships of war in the harbor 
fired upon the city, resulting in considerable 
destruction. The Turkish Governor, Edhem 
Pasha, declared himself unable to keep or- 
der, and the testimony is very general that a 
large part of the looting and the massacre 
was by the Turkish troops. On the roth it 
was stated that an ultimatum had been sent 
to the Turkish commandant, demanding that 
all arms be laid down, and the troops of the 
various Powers have raised their flags over 
the walls. According to dispatches the 
Powers are discussing an ultimatum to 
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Turkey, demanding the complete withdrawal 
of the Turkish troops. If-this is not acceded 
to it is stated that they will drive out the 
Ottoman troops entirely, replacing them with 
British and Italian soldiers. The disturb- 
ance is extending throughout the country, 
where the Christians are arming to relieve 
their fellows and the Mussulmans are com- 
mitting excesses. The President of the Cre- 
tan Executive Committee has affirmed it 
impossible to organize an administration so 
long as the Turkish functionaries and troops 
are there. 





Li Hung-Chang is again in disgrace, 
and has been summarily dismissed 
from the Tsung-li-Yamen by the Emperor. 
That, this was at the demand of the British 
Government is affirmed by the Ambassador 
at Peking, and betokensthe success of British 
diplomacy. Russia does not seem disposed 
to accept the situation entirely, but isreported 
as seeking to retain him in influence, if not 
in place, as an invaluable ally. She has, 
however, yielded in some matters, and is 
Stated to have agreed to withdraw her 
objections to the loan of the Hongkong 
Bank for the Newchwang Railway, also her 
claim to the control of the Peking Hankau 
line, and accepts English influence in the 
Yang-tse Valley. England also agrees to the 
Franco-Belgian financing of the Hankau line. 
Arrangements have been made, it is said, for 
the Peking Chungking railway, in which Dr. 
Yung Wing is interested, toconnect with the 
German Railways in Shantung, and a con- 
cession is reported as granted to a New York 
syndicate for a railway from Canton to 
Hankau, connecting there with the road to 
Peking. There are reports of the serious 
illness of the Emperor, and the revolution in 
South China appears to be increasing rather 
than diminishing. French movements have 
not been prominent, but as if preparatory to 
new efforts, the French representative in 
Assam has persuaded the King to transfer to 
the French Administration the duty of col- 
lecting taxes and the management of revenue 

returns, 


China. 


Further details of the vic- 
tory at Omdurman state 
that the total number of dead found was 
nearly 11,000, and from the number of 
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wounded who have crawled to the river and 
town, it is estimated that they must be about 
16,000. There are as prisoners between 
3,000 and 4,000. On visiting the arsenal at 
Khartfiim General Kitchener found drawn up 
outside a hundred of the principal sheiks of 
the city, who offered submission and alle- 


giance. They included many old rulers of 
Sudan departments, officers in the army of 
Hicks Pasha and the native doctor of Gen- 
eral Gordon. In the Khalifa’s flight his 
harem failed to keep up with him, and the 
principal member of it has been taken pris- 
oner. Hesent two gunboats up the Nile, 
and one has returned, stating that on reach- 
ing Fashoda it was attacked by some white 
men, who opened a heavy fire, and one of the 
gunboats was taken and the other barely 
escaped. From the bullets found in the hull 
it was adjudged that the whites were French, 
and it is supposed that they constituted the 
expedition of Captain Marchand. The Brit- 
ish commander will send a flotilla up the 
White Nile as soon as possible to investigate 
the situation. 





; The South African elections 
South Africa. : ; 
have resulted in the victory 
of the Afrikander Bund. Sir Cecil Rhodes 
has been elected for two district, Namaqua 
Land and Barkly West, and has decided to 
select the latter. He has been very bitter in 
his attacks upon his opponents, declaring 
that Transvaal money was used and affirm- 
ing that the only result of an Afrikander 
policy would be to let President Kriiger 
control South Africa and cut off Cape Colony 
from communication with the North. He, 
however, announces that he intends to keep 
up his efforts to heal the antagonism between 
the two races and work for a United South 
Africa. As one step in his purpose it is said 
that he purposes to purchase the Delagoa 
Railway, which has been under litigation, 
and at the same time is reported the lease of 
that place from Portugal by the English 
Government. This would effectually cut off 
the Transvaal from the sea and make it 
dependent upon Mr. Rhodes. Itis noticeable 
that Orange Free State has kept very quiet, 
M. Steyn apparently thinking it for the 
interest of his people to keep in sympathy 
with rather than antagonize the most 
progressive element in South Africa. 


THE COUNTERSIGN. 


BY EMMA HERRICK WEED. 


BLACK is the night; the wind among the pines 
Maketh lament like one in homeless plight. 
Toward the hills where yon bright camp-fire 

shines 
I make my way alone, along the night; 
Shelter is there, and rest, companionship and 
light. 


The challenge comes, sharp, stern: ‘‘ Halt! 


** A friend.’’ In vain! 


But wois me! I hear the sentries’ tread! 
The arméd sentries round that heavenly 
camp. 
I may not pierce their charméd lines ahead. 
From out the shadows and the creeping damp 
I near with eager eyes, as moths the evening 
lamp. 


Who goes there ?”’ 


The guard stands unenticed. 
‘« Advance, and give the countersign!”’ 


I dare 


All on one word, and whisper softly, ‘‘ Christ.” 


O joy! O weal! 


SaNnrorp Corners, N. Y. 


One word—but lo! it hath sufficed! 





A CRISIS IN THE MORMON CHURCH. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG. 


THROUGH the death of President Wilford 
Woodruff Mormondom is made to face a 
crisis the solution of which will be of more 


than passing interest, from both a religious 
and a political standpoint. Not only is the 
question of succession to the Church leader- 
ship involved, but the sect’s future attitude 
on State and National questions is to be de- 
termined. The Mormon people for years 
‘have been apprehending the death of their 
‘prophet, seer and revelator’’ with a dread 
born of conviction that it would be the sig- 
nal for a coup proceeding from personal am- 
bition, All the religious and political events 
in Utah of the past ten years have been lead- 
ing up to the crisis. 

President Woodruff gained the leadership 
of his people’through the rule of succession 
that Brigaam Young laid down when the 
Mormons were stunned by the death of 
Joseph Smith. It was then determined, in 
the face of schism, that the oldest member 
of the Twelve Apostles should succeed to the 
presidency of the Church, tho a form of elec- 
tion by the Quorum of Apostles was kept up 
for a legal purpose. No difficultv was expe- 
rienced in enforcing this new law when 
Brigham Young died. John Taylor, Presi- 
dent of ‘*The Twelve,’’ was elevated quickly. 


But upon his death signs of opposition began 
to appear. 

The Cannon family at this time was be- 
coming powerful. George Q. Cannon, the 
head of it, had been the chief counselor of 
Brigham Young and had been loaded with 
favors politically, religiously and financially. 
His sons had been given preferment and his 
daughters had formed good alliances. He 
had controlled the policy of the Church 
organ, his influence had dominated the ad- 
ministration of President Taylor, and alto- 
gether he was the most potent figure in Mor- 
mondom. The hint was broadly heard that 
he should become the president in fact, and 
that the old system of rotation should be put 
aside for one that would result in the leader- 
ship of the strongest man. 

But tradition was too strong in this case, 
as it had been in the other, and Wilford 
Woodruff was elevated. The controlling in- 
fluence remained the same, however, and in 
the past decade it has been used tn every way 
to strengthen the claims of the leader of the 
Cannon family for preferment. He has 
grown wealthy because of his.share in every 
great enterprise undertaken by Church folk; 
he has gained control of every Church publi- 
cation, including the organs of all the big 
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societies among the Mormons; and, what is 
more important, he has removed from a com- 
manding position the one man, Moses 
Thatcher, who always had the courage to op- 
pose his ideas. Moreover, he has gained po- 
litical power, has forced a son into the Sen- 
ate of the United States and defeated his 
greatest opponent for the same place; has 
given other sons high positions in the two 
great political parties, and has been the guide 
in the political measures which have placed 
the government of Utah almost entirely, in 
the hands of the Church leaders. 

Now the power of the Cannons is threat- 
ened. Standing in line for the Presidency of 
the Church, just one place above George Q. 
Cannon, is Franklin D. Richards, whoin late 
years has been the center around which the 
anti-Cannon influence has gathered. His 
two sons, ambitious in politics and finance, 
have been steadily put aside, as far as possi- 
ble, to make room for the sons of the Can- 
non household. Both of them have had sen- 
atorial aspirations, but have been compelled 
to see their opportunities vanish because an 
influence more powerful than their own was 
shaping the political affairs of Utah. They 
are capable of making determined war upon 
the present ruler of the Church, and it has 
never been questioned in Utah that they 
would take revenge for all past slights should 
they gain the opportunity. 

Apostle Richards, through the death of 


President Woodruff, is only one degree re-" 


moved from the head of the Church. Before 
him stands Apostle Lorenzo Snow, oldest of 
the Quorum of the Twelve. But it has long 
been a question whether he or President 
Woodruff would die first, and at best he could 
hold the reins only a year or two. Therefore 
it has been realized that the ascendancy of 
the Richards family was imminent. More- 
over, it has been supposed that a contest, if 
any were to be made, must be precipitated by 
the death of President Woodruff. The 
Cannon adherents know it would be far easier 
to change the rule of succession in the case 
of the aged and ductile Apostle Snow than 
if the rule should once more be used and a 
contest then waged against the aggressive and 
powerful Richards family. 

The determination of this question must 
come at the October conference of the 
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Church. It will be settled, not bythe Mor- 
mon people, but the Quorum of Apostles. 
This body may expect what it has always re- 
ceived, the unquestioning, tho perhaps un- 
willing support of the Mormon people in 
whatever course it may pretend is most 
suitable to the Divine Master. Herein lies 
the cpportunity of George Q. Cannon. His 
voice has controlled for almost two decades 
in the selection of Apostles. and his hand 
has been the one that has guided the Quo- 
rum. If he wishes to exert all his power, 
undoubtedly he may now seize the leader- 
ship. 

The time is particularly opportune for him. 
The term of a son in the United States Sen- 
ate will expire next year, and unless some 
powerful influence is exerted, a Democrat 
opposed to the Cannon interests may be 
seated in his stead. With the father guiding 
the Mormon people, and holding over them 
the alleged commands of God, able to make 
any movement he likes without working 
through one higher in office than himself, 
such an influence could be exerted without 
difficulty. Moreover, at the present time 
the Cannon family is vastly interested ina 
project to build a railroad from Salt Lake 
City to Los Angeles, in the development of 
mines throughout Utah, and in many other 
propositions where money is needed. Con- 
trol of the Mormon Church, of senatorships, 
legislatures and municipalities it is not 
necessary to emphasize, give a huge advan- © 
tage in the task of placing loans. 

Should Mr. Cannon seize the presidency 
the results would be far-reaching. He is by 
far the most cunning and least scrupulous 
politician in the Church, and his whole in- 
fluence would be exerted to make Mormonism 
of great potency in the politics of the coun- 
try. What he would doif he were to gain 
unlimited power may be judged from what 
he has done when hampered by the superior 
station of one not always able to comprehend 
the subtlety of his designs. He has ina 
decade controlled the elections of Senators 
in Wyoming, Utahand Idaho, brought Utah 
politics under Church control entirely, and 
caused the United States Congress to restore 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
Church property confiscated under the 
polygamy laws. What influence might he 
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not exert on politics, National and State, if 
in full power? 

The Richards family, from a national 
standpoint, would be far less dangerous. It 
has always been as honest as the illogical 
character of the Mormon religion would al- 
low, and its political aspirations are nct of 
the far-reaching or threatening nature of the 
Cannon ambitions, They aim at American 
ideals, tinctured only a bit with Mormon 
superstition, while the others strike at the 
ideas that are most truly American. 

From a religious standpoint the Mormon 
crisis is interesting, partly from the fact that 
this new and aspiring sect is again likely to 
develop one of its absurdities and placard it 
as divinely inspired, but largely because the 
political quarrels of the Church leaders may 
cause a cessation of the aggressive missionary 
campaign being waged throughout the world, 
and will furnish to others more material with 
which to combat the Mormon propaganda. 
That Mormonism is menacing cannot be 
doubted. That it must be checked even in 
the metropolis is recognized now by many of 
the religious leaders who have seen evidences 
of its growth where it was believed to have 
no opportunity to sprout. Therefore, the 
evidences of its temporal shortcomings, its 
selfish surroundings, cannot fail to attract 
attention. . 

Aside from the results that are to come 
from the death of President Woodruff, how- 
ever, there is much in this event to awaken 
interest. This ‘‘ prophet, seer and revelator”’ 
had a romantic life, bound up with the 
‘Church he led in his later years. He was a 
type of those New England men who formed 
the backbone of Joseph Smith’s people, and 
the story of his life gives insight into the 
reasons for the stubborn resistance which his 
people made for so many years against the 
attempts of the nation to bring them to 
agreement with American ideas. 

He was one of the early converts of the 
Church convinced in an hour, and faithful 
always. He had been imbued in his youth 
with the religious restlessness which was 
distinctly felt in New England early in the 
century. He partook of the questionings 
which were aimed at all sects of the day, and 
believed something new must come before 
the proper religion would exist on earth. It 
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was while in this state of mind that he paid a 
visit to Oswego in thethirties. Curiosity led 
him to hear the address of one of the vagrant 
missionaries whom Joseph Smith was then 
sending out from Kirtland, O. He listened 
in adim little hall, and after the meeting 
asked to be baptized. He was then sent to 
meet the prophet, and from that time be- 
came one of the great missionaries of the 
Church. 

That he was sincere I have never doubted; 
and his very sincerity furnished one of the 
puzzles with which Mormonismabounds, It 
is akin to the stubborn declarations of the 
‘‘three witnesses’’ that the Book of Mor- 
mon was inspired, persisted in even after 
they had been cast ignominiously from the 
Church. Whatever acts he may have done 
in his life that seemed to others dishonest no 
doubt proceeded from the conviction that he 
was serving the highest purposes of God. 
That he believed he was the mouthpiece of 
the Master seems indisputable; tho it is 
more than suspicion that designing men often 
made the voice of Satan sound to him like 
trumpet-tones from on high. 

There was something of the hero about 
him, erring tho he undoubtedly was in relig- 
ion. He stubbornly carried his belief through 
England, persistently fighting those who op- 
posed him, until they appealed to Parliament 
for a law to expel all Mormons from the 
country. He faced mobs in the West with 
his ‘‘prophet’’ leader, followed Brigham 
Young through the wilderness, braved sav- 
ages, hunger and all kinds of hardship, al- 
ways with the serene faith that he was work- 
ing the will of God, There was much to 
admire about him, and it is only with pity that 
one contemplates the base political uses to 
which his good motives were often put. 

The religious world will remember him as 
the Mormon leader who formally renounced 
the practice of polygamy. Whether his peo- 
ple have upheld that renunciation in good 
faith isa mooted question; that he did so is’ 
proven. His letter to THE INDEPENDENT 
recently, probably his last public communi- 
cation, showed what an exalted: idea he had 
of the good faith of the Mormons. 

He had two great ambitions, and lived to 
see them satisfied. One was that he should 
dedicate the Temple in Salt Lake, with which 
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a great part of his life had been identified; 
the other that he should place his favorite 


son in the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. 


When these things were accomplished he 
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told those with whom he had iong labored 
in the Church that his work was ended, and 
he was ready to leave the world. 


New York Ciry. 





THE FIEND OF THE COOPERAGE.* 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 


IT was no easy matter to bring the ‘‘ Game- 
cock’’ up to the island, for the river had 
swept down so much silt that the banks ex- 
tended for many miles out into the Atlantic. 
The coast was hardly to be seen when the 
first white curl of the breakers warned us of 
our danger, and from there onward we made 
our way very carefully under mainsail and 
jib, keeping the broken water well to the left, 
as is indicated in the chart. More than once 
her bottom touched the sand (we were draw- 
ing something under six feet at the time); but 
we had always way enough and luck enough 
to carry us through. Finally, the water 
shoaled very rapidly; but they had sent a 
canoe from the factory, and the Krooboy 
pilot brought us within two hundred yards 
of the island. Here we dropped our anchor, 
for the gestures of the negro indicated that 
we could not hope to get any further. The 
blue of the sea had changed to the brown of 
the river, and, even under the shelter of the 
island, the current was singing and swirling 
round our bows, The stream appeared to 
be in spate, for it was over the roots of the 
palm-trees, and everywhere upon its muddy, 
greasy surface we could see logs of wood and 
débris of all sorts which had been carried 
down by the flood. 

When I had assured myself that we swung 
securely at our moorings, I thought it best 
to begin watering at once, forthe place look- 
ed as if it reeked with fever. The heavy 
river, the muddy, shining banks, the bright, 
poisonous green of the jungle, the moist 
steam in the air, they were all so many dan- 
ger signals to one who could read them. I 
sent the long-boat off, therefore, with two 
large hogsheads, which would be sufficient to 
last us until we made St. Paul de Loanda. 
For my own partI took the dingy and rowed 
for the island, for I could see the Union Jack 
fluttering above the bales, to mark the posi- 


tion of Armitage & Wilson’s trading  sta- 
tion. 

When I had cleared the grove I could see 
the place, along, low, whitewashed building, 
with a deep veranda in front, and an im- 
mense pile of palm-oil barrels heaped upon 
either flank of it. A row of surf boats and 
canoes lay along the beach, and a single 
small jetty projected into the river. Two 
men in white suits, with red cummerbunds 
round their waists, were waiting upon the 
end of it to receive me. One was a large, 
portly fellow, with a grayish beard; the 
other was slender and tall, with a pale, pinch- 
ed face, which was half concealed by a great 
mushroom-shaped hat. 

‘‘Very glad tosee you,’’ said the latter, 
cordially. ‘*1 am Walker, the agent of Ar- 
mitage & Wilson. Let me” introduce Dr. 
Severall of the same company. It is not 
,often we see a private yacht in these 
parts.”’ 

‘*She’s the ‘Gamecock,’” I explained. 
‘‘I’m owner and captain—Meldrum is the 
name.”’ 

‘« Exploring ?’’ he asked. 

*‘I'm a lepidopterist—a butterfly-catcher. 
I’ve been doing the West Coast from Senegal: 
downward.”’ 

‘*Good sport ?’’ asked the doctor, turning 
a slow yellow-shot eye upon me. 

‘<I have forty cases full. We came in here 
to water, and also to see what you have in 
my line.” 

These introductions and explanations had 
filled up the time while my two Krooboys 
were making the dingy fast. Then I walked 
down the jetty with one of my new acquaint- 
ances upon either side, each plying me with 
questions; for they had seen no white man for 
months. 5 

‘What do we do ?”’ said the doctor, when 
I had begun asking questions in my turn. 





* Copyrighted, 1898, by A. Conan Doyle. 
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‘‘Our business keeps us pretty busy, and in 
our leisure time we talk politics.”’ 

‘‘Yes, by the special mercy of Providence 
Severall is a rank radical and I am a good 
stiff Unionist, and we talk home rule for two 
solid hours every evening.”’ 

‘And drink quinine cocktails,’’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘We're both pretty well salted 
now, but our normal temperature was about 
103 last year. I shouldn’t, as an impartial 
adviser, recommend you to stay here very 
long unless you are collecting bacilli as well 
as butterflies. The mouth of the Ogowai 
kiver, will never develop into a health re- 
sort,” 

There was nothing finer than the way in 
which these outlying pickets of civilization 
distil a grim humor out of their desolate sit- 
uation, and turn not only a bold, but a laugh- 
ing face upon the chances which their lives 
may bring. Everywhere from Sierra Leone 
downward I had found the same reeking 
swamps, the same isolated fever-racked com- 
munities and the same bad jokes. There is 
something approaching to the divine in that 
power of man to rise above his conditions 
and to use his mind for the purpose of mock- 
ing at the miseries of his body, 

‘‘Dinner will be ready in about half an 
hour, Captain Meldrum,”’ said the doctor. 
‘‘ Walker has gone into see about it; he’sthe 
housekeeper this week. Meanwhile, if you 
like, we’ll stroll round, and I’ll show youthe 
sights of the island.” , 

The sun had already sunk beneath the line 
of palm-trees, and the great arch of the 
heaven above our head was like the inside of 
a huge shell, shimmering with dainty pinks 
and delicate iridescence. No one who has 
not lived in a land where the weight and 
heat of a napkin become intolerable upon 
the knees can imagine the blessed relief 
which the coolness of evening brings along 
with it. Inthis sweeter and purer air the 
doctor and I walked round the little island, 
he pointing out the stores and explaining the 
routine of his work. 

‘‘There’s a certain romance about the 
place,’’ said he, in answer to some remark of 
mine about the dulness of their lives. ‘We 
are living here just upon the edge of the 
great unknown. Up there,” he continued, 
pointing to the northeast, ‘‘ Du Chaillu pene- 


trated, and found the home of the gorilla. 
That is the Gaboon country—the land of the 
great apes. In this direction,’’ pointing to 
the southeast, ‘‘no one has been very far. 
The land which is drained by this river is 
practically unknown to Europeans. Every 
log which is carried past us by the current 
has come from an undiscovered country. I’ve 
often wished that I was a better botanist 
when I have seen the singular orchids and 
curious-looking plants which have been cast 
up on the eastern end of the island.” 

The place which the doctor indicated was 
a sloping brown beach, freely littered with 
the flotsam of the stream. At each end was 
a curved point, like a little natural break- 
water, so that a small shallow bay was left 
between. This was full of floating vegeta- 
tion, with a single huge splintered tree lying 
stranded in the middle of it, the current rip- 
pling against its high black side. 

‘« These are all from up-country,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘They get caught in our little bay, 
and then when some extra freshet comes 
they are washed out again and carried to the 
sea.’”’ 

‘«What is the tree?’’ I asked. 

‘¢Oh, some kind of teak I should imagine, 
but pretty rotten by the look of it. We get 
all sorts of big hardwood trees floating past 
here, to say nothing of the palms. Just come 
in here, will you ?’’ 

He led the way into a long building with 
an immense quantity of barrel staves and 
iron hoops littered about in it. 

‘‘ This is our cooperage,” said he. ‘‘We 
have the staves sent out in bundles, and we 
put them together ourselves. Now you 
don’t see anything particularly sinister about 
this building, do you ?”’ 

I looked round at the high corrugated iron 
roof, the white wooden walls, and the earthen 
floor. In one corner lay a mattress and a 
blanket. 

‘I see nothing very alarming,”’ said I. 

‘‘And yet there’s something out of the 
common, too,’’ he remarked. ‘You see 
that bed? Well, I intend to sleep there 
to-night. I don’t want to buck, but I think 
it’s a bit of atest for nerve,’’ 

««Why?” 

‘‘Oh, there have been some funny goings 
on. You were talking about the monotony 
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of our lives, but 1 assure you that they are 
sometimes quite as exciting as we wish them 
to be. You'd better come back to the house 
now, for after sundown we begin to get the 
fever-fog up from the marshes. There, you 
can see it coming across the river.’’ 

I looked and saw long tentacles of white 
vapor writhing out from among the thick 
green underwood and crawling at us overthe 
broad, swirling surface of the brown river. 
At the same time the air turned suddenly 
dank and cold. 

‘« There’s the dinner-gong,’’ said the doc- 
tor. ‘If this matter interests you, I'll tell 
you about it afterward.”’ 

It did interest me very much, for there was 
something earnest and subdued in his man- 
ner as he stood in the empty cooperage 
which appealed very forcibly to my imagina- 
tion. He wasa big, bluff, hearty man, this 
doctor, and yet I had detected a curious ex- 
pression in his eyes as he glanced about him 
—an expression which I would not describe 
as one of fear, but rather that of a man who 
is alert and on his guard. 

‘* By the way,’’ said I, as we returned to 
the house, ‘‘ you have shown me the huts of 
a good many of your native assistants, but I 
have not seen any of the natives them- 
selves.”’ 

‘They sleep in the hulk over yonder,”’ 
the doctor answered, pointing over to one of 
the banks. 

‘‘Indeed? I should not have thought in 
that case that they would need the huts,” 

‘¢Oh, they used the huts until quite re- 
cently. .We’ve put them on the hulk until 
they recover their confidence a little. They 
were all half mad with fright, so we let them 
go, and nobody sleeps on the island except 
Walker and myself.”’ 

‘* What frightened them ?’’ I asked. 

‘<Well, that brings us back to the same 
story. I suppose Walker has no objection 
to your hearing all about it. I don’t know 
why we should make any secret about it, tho 
it is certainly a pretty bad business.’’ 

He made no further allusion to it during 
the excellent dinner which had been pre- 
pared in my honor. It appeared that no 
sooner had the little white topsail of the 
‘Gamecock ” shown round Cape Lopez than 
these kind fellows had begun to prepare their 
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famous pepper-pot—which is the pungent 
stew peculiar to the West Coast—and to 
boil their yams and sweet potatoes. . We sat 
down to as good a native dinner as one could 
wish, served by a smart Sierra Leone waiting 
boy. I was just remarking to myself that he 
at least had not shared in the general flight 


.when, having laid the dessert and wine upon 


the table, he raised his hand to his turban. 

‘« Anyt’ing else I do, Massa Walker?” he 
asked. 

‘No, I think that is all right, Moussa,” 
my host answered. ‘‘I am not feeling very 
well to-night, tho, and I should much prefer 
if you would stay on theisland.” 

I saw a struggle between his fears and his 
duty upon the swarthy face of the African. 
His skin had turned of that livid purplish tint 
which stands for pallor in a negro, and his 
eyes looked furtively about him. 

‘*No, no, Massa Walker,’’ he cried, at 
last; ‘* you better come to the hulk with me, 
sah. Look after you much better in the 
hulk, sah!"’ 

‘*That won't do, Moussa. White men 
don’t run away from the posts where they 
are placed.” 

Again I saw the passionate struggle in the 
negro’s face, and again his fears prevailed. 

‘*No use, Massa Walker, sah!’’ he cried. 
‘«S’elp me, Ican’t doit. If it was yesterday 
or if it was to-morrow, but this is the third 
night, sah, an’ it’s more than I can face.” 

Walker shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Off with you then!’’ said he. ‘* When 
the mail-boat comes you can get back to Si- 
erra Leone, for I’JJ have no servant who de- 
serts me when I need him most. I suppose 
this is all mystery to you, or has the doctor 
told you, Captain Meldrum ?” 

‘‘] showed Captain Meldrum the cooper- 
age, but | did not tell him anything,” said 
Dr. Severall. ‘‘You’re looking bad, Waik- 
er,’’ he added, glancing at his companion. 
‘* You have a strong touch coming on you.” 

‘* Yes, I've had the shiversall day, and now 
my head is like a-cannon-ball. I took ten 
grains of quinine, and- my ears are singing 
like a kettle. But I want to sleep with you 
in the cooperage to-night.” 

‘‘No, no, my dear chap; I won’t hear of 
sucha thing. You must get to bed at once; 
and I am sure Meldrum will excuse you. 1 
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shall sleep in the cooperage, and I promise 
you that I'll be round with your medicine 
before breakfast.” 

It was evident that Walker had been struck 
by one of those sudden and violent attacks 
of remittent fever which are the curse of the 
West Coast. His sallow cheeks were flushed 
and his eyes shining with fever, and suddenly 
as hé sat there he began to croon outa song 
in the high-pitched voice of delirium. 

‘«Come, come, we must get you to bed, 
old chap,’’ said the doctor; and with my aid 
he led his friend into his bedroom. There 
we undressed him, and presently, after tak- 
ing a strong sedative, he settled down intoa 
deep slumber. 

‘*He’s right for the night,’’ said the doc- 
tor, as we sat down and filled our glasses 
once more, ‘‘Sometimes it is my turn and 
sometimes his, but, fortunately, we have 
never been down together. I should have 
been sorry to be out of it to-night, for I have 
a little mystery to unravel. I told you that 
I intended to sleep in the cooperage.”’ 

‘Yes, you said so.”’ 

‘When I said sleep I meant watch, for 
there will be no sleep for me. We've had 


such a scare here that no native will stay 
after sundown, and I mean to find out to- 


night what the cause ofit all may be. Ithas 
always been the custom for a native watch- 
man to sleep in the cooperage, to prevent the 
barrel hoops being stolen. Well, six days 
ago the fellow who slept there disappeared, 
and we have never seen a trace of him since. 
[t was certainly singular, for no canoe had 
been taken, and these waters are too full of 
crocodiles for any man to swim to shore. 
What became of the fellow, or how he could 
have left the island is a complete mystery. 
Walker and I were merely surprised, but the 
blacks were badly scared, and queer voodoo 
tales began to get about among them. But 
the real stampede broke out three nights ago 
when the new watchman in the cooperage 
also disappeared.” 

‘‘What became of him?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, we not only don’t know, but we 
can’t even give a guess which would fit the 
facts. The niggers swear there is a fiend in 

’ the cooperage who claims a man every third 
night. They wouldn’t stay in the island— 
nothing could persuade them, Even Moussa, 
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who is a faithful boy enough, would, as you 
have seen, leave his master in a fever rather 
than remain for the night. If we are to con- 
tinue to run this place we must reassure our 
niggers, and I don’t know any better way 
of doing it than by putting in a night there 
myself. This is the third night, you see, so 
I suppose the thing is due, whatever it may 
be.”’ 

‘‘Have you no clue?”’ I asked. ‘‘ Was 
there no mark of violence, no bloud-stain, 
no footprints, nothing to give a hint as to 
what kind of danger you may have to 
meet.” 

‘** Absolutely nothing, The man was gone, 
and that was all. Last time it was old Ali, 
who has been wharf-tender here since the 
place was started. He was always as steady 
as a rock, and nothing but foul play would 
take him from his work,’’ 

‘«Well,”’ said I, ‘‘I really don’t think 
that this isa one-man job. Your friend is 
full of laudanum, and come what might he 
can be of no assistance to you. You must 
let me stay and put in a night with you at 
the cooperage.”’ 

‘‘Well, now, that’s very good of you, 
Meldrum,”’ said he, heartily, shaking my 
hand across the table. ‘‘It’s not a thing 
that I should have ventured to propose, for 
it is asking a good deal of a casual visitor; 
but if you really mean it’’— 

‘*Certainly I mean it. If you will excuse 
me a moment I will hail the ‘Gamecock’ and 
let them know that they need not expect 
me.” 

As we came back from the other end of 
the little jetty we were both struck by the 
appearance of the night. A huge blue-black 
pile of clouds had built itself up upon the 
landward side, and the wind came from it in 
little hot pants, which beat upon our faces 
like the draft from a blast-furnace. Under 
the jetty the river was swirling and hissing, 
tossing little white spurts of spray over the 
planking. 

‘«Confound it!’ said Dr. Severall. ‘We 
are likely to have a flood on the top of all 
our troubles, That rise in the river means 
heavy rain up-country, and when it once 
begins you never know how far it will go. 
We've had the island nearly covered before 
now. Well, we'll just go and see that 
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Walker is comfortable, and then if you like 
we'll settle down in our quarters.”’ 

The sick man was sunk in a profound 
slumber, and we left him with some crushed 
limes in a glass beside him in case he should 
awake with the thirst of fever upon him, 
Then we made our way through the un- 
natural gloom thrown by that menacing 
cloud, The river had risen so high that the 
little bay which I have described at the end 
of the island had become almost obliterated 
through the submerging of its flanking pen- 
insula. The great raft of driftwood, with 
the huge black tree in the middle, was sway- 
ing up and down in the swollen current, 

‘‘That’s one good thing a flood will do 
for us,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘It carries away 
all the vegetable stuff which is brought down 
on to the east end of the island. It came 
down with the freshet the other day, and 
here it will stay until a flood sweeps it out 
into the main stream. Well here’s our 
room, and here are some books, and here is 
my tobacco-pouch; and we must try and put 
in the night as best we may.” 

By the light of our single lantern the 
great, lonely room looked very gaunt and 
dreary. Save for the piles of staves and 
heaps of hoops there was absolutely nothing 
in it, with the exception of the mattress for 
the doctor, which had been laid in the cor- 
ner, We made a couple of seats and a table 
out of the staves, and settled down together 
for a long vigil. Severall had brought a 
revolver for me, and was himself armed with 
a double-barreled shotgun. We loaded our 
weapons and laid them cocked within reach 
of our hands, The little circle of light and 
the black shadows arching over us were so 
melancholy that he went off tothe house, and 
returned with twocandles, One side of the 
cooperage was pierced, however, by several 
open windows, and it was only by screening 
our lights behind staves that we could pre- 
vent them from being extinguished. 

The doctor, who appeared to be a man of 
iron nerves, had settled down to a book; but 
I observed that every now and then he laid 
it upon his knee, and took an earnest look 
allround him. For my part, altho I tried 
once or twice to read I found it impossible to 
concentrate my thoughts upon the book. 
They would always wander back to this great, 
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empty, silent room and to the sinister mys- 
tery which overshadowed it. I racked my 
brains for some possible theory which would 
explain the disappearance of these two men, 
There was the black fact that they were gone, 
and not the least tittle of evidence as to why 
or whither. And here we were waiting in 
the same place—waiting without an idea as 
to what we were waiting for. I was right in 
saying that it was not a one-man job, It 
was trying enough as it was, but no force 
uponearth would have kept me there with- 
out a comrade, 

What an endless tedious night it was! 
Outside we heard the lapping and gurgling 
of the great river, and the soughing of the 
rising wind, Within, save for our breathing, 
the turning of the doctor’s pages, and the 
high, shrill ping of an occasional mosquito, 
there was a heavy silence. Once my heart 
sprang into my mouth as Severall’s book 
suddenly fell to the ground and he sprang to 
his feet with his eyes on one of the win- 
dows. 

‘* Did you see anything, Meldrum ?”’ 

‘*No,. Did you?”’ 

‘* Well, I had a vague sense .of movement 
outside that window.” He caught up his 
gun and approachedit, ‘‘No, there’s noth- 
ing to be seen; and yet I could have sworn 
that something passed slowly across it.’’ 

‘*A palm-leaf, perhaps,’’ said I, for the 
wind was growing stronger every instant, 

‘‘ Very likely,’’ said he, and settled down 
to his book again; but his eyes were forever 
darting little, suspicious glances up at the 
window. I watched it also, butall was quiet 
outside. 

And then suddenly our thoughts were 
turned into a new direction by the bursting 
of the storm. A blinding flash was followed 
by a clap which shook the building. Again 
and again came the vivid white glare with 
the thunder at the same instant, like the 
flash and roar of a monstrous piece of artil- 
lery. And then down came the tropical 
rain, crashing and rattling on the corrugated 
iron roofing of the cooperage. The big, hol- 
low room boomed like a drum. From the 
darkness arose a strange mixture of noises— 
a gurgling, splashing, tinkling, bubbling, 
washing, dripping—every liquid sound that 
nature can produce, from the thrashing and 
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swishing of the rain to the deep ‘steady boom 
of the river. Hour after hour the uproar 
grew louder and more sustained. 

«My word,” said Severall, ‘‘we are going 
to have the father of all the floods this time. 
Well, here’s the dawn coming at last, and 
that is a blessing. We've about exploded 
the third night superstition, anyhow.”’ 

A gray light was stealing through the 
room, and there was the day upon us in an 
instant. The rain had eased off, but the 
coffee-colored river was roaring past like a 
waterfall. Its power made me fear for the 
anchor of the ‘‘Gamecock.”’ 

‘‘I must get aboard,” said 1. ‘‘If she 
drags she'll never be able to beat up the 
river again,.”’ 

‘‘The island is as good as a breakwater,’’ 
the doctor answered, ‘‘I can give youacup 
of coffee if you will come up to the house.”’ 

I was chilled and miserable, so the sugges- 
tion was a welcome one. We left the ill- 
omened cooperage with its mystery still un- 
solved, and we splashed our way up to the 
house. 

‘‘There’s the spirit-lamp,” said Severall. 
“If you would just put a light to it I will see 
how Walker feels this morning.” 

He left me, but was back in an instant 
with a dreadful face. 

‘‘He’s gone!"’ he cried, hoarsely. 

The words sent a thrill of horror through 
me. I stood with the lamp in my hand, 
glaring at him. 

‘Yes, he’s gone!” 
and look,’”’ 

I followed him without a word, and the first 
thing that I saw as I entered the bedroom 
was Walker himself lying huddled on his bed 
in the gray flannel sleeping suit in which I 
had helped to dress him on the night before. 

‘‘Not dead, surely!’’ I gasped, 

The doctor was terribly agitated. His 
hands were shaking like leaves in the wind. 

‘‘He’s been dead some hours,”’ 

‘‘ Was it fever?” 

‘Fever! Look at his foot !’’ 

I glanced down, and acry of horror burst 
from my lips. One foot was not merely dis- 
located, but was turned completely round in 
a most grotesque contortion. 

‘‘Good heavens!’’ I cried. 
have done this ?”’ 


he repeated. ‘Come 


‘¢What can 
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Severall had Jaid his hand upon the dead 
man’s chest. 

‘Feel here,’’ he whispered. 

I placed my hand at the same spot, There 
The body was absolutely 
It was like pressing a saw- 


was no resistance, 
soft and limp. 
dust doll, 

‘¢ The breast-bone is gone,’’ said Severall, 
in the same awed whisper. ‘‘He’s brokento 
bits, Thank God that he had the Jaudanum, 
You can see by his face that he died in his 
sleep.” : 

‘¢ But who can have done this?’’ 

‘*T’ve had about as much as I can stand,”’ 
said the doctor, wiping his forehead. ‘I 
don’t know that I’m a greater coward than 
my neighbors; but this gets beyond me. - If 
you’re going out to the ‘Gamecock’ ’’— 

‘«Come on!”’ said I; and off we started. 
If we did not run it was because each of us 
wished to keep up the last shadow of his self- 
respect before the other. It was dangerous 
in a light canoe on that swollen river, but we 
never paused to give the matter a thought. 
He bailing and I paddling we kept her above 
water, and gained the deck of the yacht, 
There, with two hundred yards of water be- 
tween us and this cursed island, we felt that 
we were Our Own men once more, 

‘* We’ll go back in an hour or so,” said he, 
‘‘But we need a little time to steady our- 
selves. I wouldn’t have had the niggers see 
me as I was just now for a year’s salary.”’ 

‘‘T’ve told the steward to prepare break- 
fast; then we shall go back,’’ said I. ‘‘But 
tell me, Dr. Severall, what do you make of 
it all?’’ 

‘¢ It beats me—beats me clean, I’ve heard 
of voodoo devilry, and I’ve laughed at it with 
the others. But that poor old Walker, a 
decent, God-fearing, nineteenth century, 
Primrose League Englishman should go un- 
der like this without a whole bone in his 
body—it’s given me a shake, I won’t deny it. 
But look there, Meldrum, is that hand of 
yours mad or drunk, or what is it ?” 

Old Patterson, the oldest man of my crew 
and as steady as the Pyramids, had been sta- 
tioned in the bows with a boat-hook to fend 
off the drifting logs which came sweeping 
down with the current. Now he stood with 
crooked knees, glaring out in front of him, 
and one forefinger stabbing furiously at theair. 
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‘* Look at it!’’ he yelled—*‘ look at it!” 

And at the same instant we saw it. 

A huge black tree trunk was coming down 
the river, its broad, glistening back. just 
lapped by the water. And in front of it— 
about three feet in front—arching upward like 
the figure-head of a ship. there hung a 
dreadful face, swaying slowly from side to 
side, It was flattened, malignant, as large as 
a small beer-barrel, of a faded fungoid color; 
but the neck which supported it was mottled 
with a dull yellow and-black. As it flew past 
the ‘‘Gamecock”’ in the swirl of the waters, 
I saw two immense coils roll up out of some 
great hollow in the tree, and the villainous 
head rose suddenly to the hight of eight or 
ten feet, looking with dull, skin-covered 
eyes at the yacht. Aninstant later the tree 
had shot past us and was plunging with its 
horrible passenger toward the Atlantic. 

‘«What was it ?’’ I cried. 

“It is our fiend of the cooperage,”’ said 
Dr. Severall, and he had become in an instant 
the same bluff, self-confident man that he 
had been before. ‘‘ Yes, that is the devil 
who has been haunting our island. It is the 
great python of the Gaboon.” 
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I thought of the stories which I had heard 
all down the coast of the monstrous constrict- 
ors of the interior, of their periodical appe- 
tite, and of the murderous effects of their 
deadly squeeze. Then it all took shape in 
my mind. There had been a freshet the 
week before. It had brought down this huge 
hollow tree with its hideous occupant. Who 
knows from what far-distant tropical forest it 
may have come. It had been stranded on 
the little east bay of the island. The coop- 
erage had been the nearest-house. Twice 
with the return of its appetite it had carried 
Last night it had doubt- 
less come again, when Severall had thought 
he saw something move at the window, but 
our lights had driven it away. It had writhed 
onward and had slain poor Walker in his 
sleep. 

‘*Why did it not carry him off?’’ I asked. 

‘«The thunder and lightning must have 
scared the brute away. There’s your steward, 
Meldrum. The sooner we have breakfast 
and get back to the island the better, or 
some of those niggers might think we had 
been frightened.”’ 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 





THE FILIPINOS AND THE FRIARS. 


BY MARGHERITA 


THE attitude of the natives of the Philip- 
pine Islands toward the religious orders liv- 
ing in that territory has been a strange puz- 
zle to the civilized world ever since the war 
with Spain drew attention to that hitherto 
unnoticed part of the world. That a popu- 
lous community, admittedly peaceable and 
devout, should manifest so fierce a hatred for 
their spiritual advisers is certainly a paradox 
upon the face of it. But a careful study of 
the conditions, legal, political and ecclesias- 
tical, shows that noother status could have 
existed and that the little brownmen have 
not displayed as much resentment as the 
circumstances would extenuate, if not jus- 
tify. , 

When the Archipelago was first settled in 
1565 by the Spaniards under Legaspi, he took 
with him a number of Austin or Augustinian 
Friars. These were a powerful organization 
of the sixteenth century and enjoyed privi- 
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leges and prerogatives under their Papal 
charter and also under royal decree. They 
were followed almost immediately by 
Dominicans and Franciscans, and shortly 
afterward by the Recollets, or Friars of the 
Strict Observance. These are the four 
brotherhoods which have dominated the 
Philippines ever since, and upon each a few 
words of comment may be of use to the 
reader in understanding the Philippine ques- 
tion. ; 

The Austin Friars date asa brotherhood 
from 1256. Of the four orders they are the 
most cultivated and the least offensive. 
Many of their numbers are recruited from the 
ranks of the Spanish gentry, tho the major- 
ity, especially of late years, have been the 
sons of tradesmen and small farmers. The 
Franciscans, or Gray Friars, date from 1238, 
and during the first century of their career 
waged a bitter war for precedence and power 
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with both the Austins and the Dominicans. 
They were victorious in regard to the latter, 
but were vanquished by the former. The 
Dominicans, or Black Friars, are of all re- 
ligious bodies the most representative of 
Spain. Their founder, Dominic de Guzman, 
was a Spanish gentleman who became fa- 
mous through his merciless crusade against 
the Albigenses in the thirteenth century. 
To him has been ascribed the credit of estab- 
lishing the Spanish Inquisition; but this is 
not*based upon “fact. He obtained his char- 
ter from Pope Innocent III in 1215, and a 
second broader charter from Pope Honorius 
in 1216, Curiously enough, in the Charter 
both members and order are sworn to abso- 
lute and perpetual poverty. It seems hu- 
morous when it is remembered that the 
Dominicans are probably the richest relig- 
ious fraternity in the world. Their first garb 
was of black sackcloth when they received 
the name of Black Friars. From this cir- 
cumstance the district in the City of London 
where they established a convent is known 
even to-day as Black Friars. After they be- 
came rich and powerful they adopted the 
elegant white dress which they still wear. 
From the Spanish Dominicans have been 
drawn nearly all the forces of the Inquisi- 
tion. When that somber tribunal was es- 
tablished by Ferdinand and Isabella it was 
done under the direction of two Dominicans; 
and they it was who inserted the awful 
clause -yhich confiscated the property of the 
heretic,giving one part to the Spanish Crown 
and the other to the Holy Office. In this 
way the institution proved a source of enor- 
mous revenue to both Church and State, and 
its long career in Spain may be charged to 
political and pecuniary rather than to relig- 
ious motives. Both Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans are of a low order to-day, at least so 
faras the brotherhoods in the Philippines 
are concerned. They are drawn from the 
peasantry and laboring classes, and many of 
them can scarcely read and write. They are 
unpolished in their manners and deficient in 
all the knowledge of modern life. They have 
a strong spirit of organization and are capi- 
tal politicians, They have several hundred 
special decrees in their favor which they have 


obtained during the long years of their his- 
tory, 
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The Dominicans are the true governors of 
the Philippines. The Philippine Church is 
taken from their numbers, and only their 
nominees have any chance of appointment 
to rank and office. 

The Recollets, or Silent Friars, are an 
offshoot of the Franciscans. They were 
started by a Spanish Franciscan monk, John 
de Puebla, known in the religious world as 
John of Guadalupe in 1489. At one time 
they promised to rival the parent organiza- 
tion; but the promise was never fulfilled. 

While they have a good organization in the 
Philippines, their power is very small as 
compared with the other three orders. In 
the semicivilized parts of the Philippines and 
in the Carolines there are some thirty or forty 
Capuchin monks, who are the lowest and 
most ignorant of all the Spanish hierarchy. 
They are not allowed to perform their func- 
tions in the territory itself. There are a few 
Jesuits in the Philippines; but they are only 
permitted to teach and take charge of scien- 
tific branches of the Government. In the 
last thirty years the Brothers of St. Vincent 
de Paul have established schools, hospitals 
and missions in the islands, and are doing 
good work. 

At the present time the Church establish- 
ment may be summed up as follows: First, 
the Church proper, which is controlled 
throughout by the Dominicans, and, second, 
the six brotherhoods, which have convents 
and monasteries as follows: The Austin Fri- 
ars at Manila, Cebu and Guadalupe; the Do- 
minicans at Manila, Dagupan, Cavite, Lin- 
gayen and Vigan; the Recollets at Manila, 
Cavite, San Sebastian, Cebu and Imus; the 
Franciscans at Manila, San Francisco, Sam- 
paloc, Vailon and Camarines de Sul; the 
Capuchins at Yap, Palaos and Ponape. The 
Paulist Fathers have eight schools and five 
hospitals, while the poor Jesuits are only 
allowed to have one college, the Atheneum 
and the Astronomical and Meteorological 
Observatory. It may be noticed at this 
point that the centers of insurrection on the 
part of the Filipinos have been at the places 
where the Dominicans and Franciscans con- 
duct their establishments. 

The prosperity of the brotherhoods is 
shown from the Spanish official records. 
They are entitled to a government allowance 
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from the annual budget, to be paid as a pre- 
ferred claim out of the customs receipts. 
‘The annual revenue varies from eight to ten 
millions per annum, and the sanctorum, as 
the Spanish law calls the Church money. 
amounts in round figures to $800,000. The 
allowance for education in the Philippines, 
with its population of at least ten millions, 
is only $250,000 a year, not as much as is 
paid for the same purpose by one of our fifth- 
rate cities. This is given to the Board of 
Education, of which, by law, the Archbishop 
is vice-president and acting head, and two 
friars are the chairmen of the chief commit- 
tees. The State puts aside $50,000 a year 
for all its hospitals and asylums. This 1s 
also paid over to the religious organizations 
which are supposed to conduct them. 

The brotherhoods own vast quantities of 
estate, both real and personal, which by 
Spanish law is exempt from taxation. The 
members of their orders are exempt from 
cedulas, or personal taxes, which constitute 
one-third of the revenue of the State. Other 
privileges which enrich them are the follow- 
ing: the feudal right of Lords Spiritual in 
giving base leases. In these the tenant, a 
native, is allowed to farm the land on which 
he and his ancestors have always lived upon 
payment of a certain ground-rent, or a cer- 
tain part of his crops and herds. Itis avery 
cruel lease, harder and more crushing than 
the worst English lease in Ireland. 

All improvements belong to the landlord, 
as do the other rights, as fishing, mining, 
quarrying, fuel and lumber. The only modi- 
fication of this ancient practice is that the 
tenant is entitled to a three years’ lease, 
which mitigates many of the hardships. The 
friars are allowed to sell bond certificates 
on a commission from the Government, and 
also stamps, stamped paper, and such other 
documents as the Spanish law requires. In 
this way every friar is a political agent and 
makes money according to his activity in his 
employer's behalf. 

The friars have a monopoly of religious 
books, pictures, scapulars, relics, and other 
religious goods. All other books are pro- 
hibited by law. They have the right to 
make their own terms respecting fees, for 
christening, for the first communion, for 
weddings, the last unction, burials, harvest 
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silver and golden weddings, and 
other events in which religious forms are 
employed. 

It is upon this rock that the great war 
arose between the Dominicans and the 
Jesuits. The Jesuits claimed that religious 
ceremonies should be performed free of all 
charge, and that if the beneficiary were grate- 
ful he might pay such sum as seemed right 
and proper. As this struck a blow at the 
Dominican income it was fiercely resented. 
The fight which ensued was of great bitfer- 
ness in the last century, and was carried on 
in the Provinces, then in Manila, and finally 
in Madrid. The superior political skill of the 
Dominicans won the day, and a royal decree 
was made, expelling the Jesuits from the 
Philippines. This was in 1768, and not 
until 1852 was the law repealed. During 
that time it was a felony for a Jesuit to enter 
the Philippines, to go on a Spanish vessel 
with the intention of visiting the Philippines, 
or to remain in the Philippines if, through 
any way, hegot there. What little property 
they had in the shape of schools and chapels 
was confiscated by the Dominicans. In 1852, 
when they were allowed toreturn, it was con- 
ditionally. The law provides that the 
Jesuits shall not exercise any priestly func- 
tion and shall take no official action until the 
same or the program for the same has been 
approved by the Archbishop of Manila, or in 
his default by the suffragan bishop of the 
diocese. While many of the friars are very 
good men, yet many are covetous and grasp- 
irg. Their demands for money have at times 
entailed considerable hardships upon their 
parishioners. : 

The straw which broke the camel’s back 
was a special law passed in 1888 whereby the 
archbishop, the bishop or any other Church 
official was authorized to apply to the Gov- 
ernment for free labor for architectural and 
constructional purposes when, in his opinion, 
the same was necessary for the welfare of the 
Church. Under the Spanish fiscal system 
every native must pay a certain annual tax. 
The lack of employment, sickness, injury of 
accident is no excuse whatever. If he does 
not pay he is arrested and made to work out 
his tax, receiving the lodging of a shed and 
sufficient food in the form of rice to keep him 
alive. 
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Of this forced labor the Government, as 
may well be supposed, has a large supply. 
Some it uses itself, some it lets out to con- 
tractors, and some, under the law referred to, 
is given to the Church. Under the head of 
architectural and constructional work the 
Spanish law holds that it includes not only 
bricklaying, carpentry, plastering and gen- 
eral housework, but also the cooking of 
meals for the workmen, the keeping of time 
and labor accounts, the quarrying of stone 
and the cutting of timber, the making of 
roads along which materials are to be trans- 
ported, the making and repairing of wagons 
for transportation, the training and tending 
of buffaloes as draft animals and, in short, 
every industry and sub-industry in anywise 
connected with the building of a church, a 
rectory, or any other ecclesiastical edifice. 
Thus was presented the spectacle of a rich 
Church in any district owning miles of rich 
territory, rented at the highest possible price 
to native farmers, receiving also their fees for 
all services, and finally compelling them to 
work for nothing the moment they got into 
pecuniary trouble. 

Under such conditions the brotherhoods 
have grown very rich. They are said to own 
one-fifth of the cultivated soil of the Phil- 
ippines, altho the Spanish records would in- 
dicate their holdings to be butatenth. They 
have heavy deposits in the banking houses 
of Manila, Hongkong, Amoy, Singapore, 
Shanghai, Nagasaki and Yokohama. In 
Hongkong they own several million dollars’ 
worth of real estate, and along the China 
coast and inthe Straits Settlements they are 
also large landed proprietors. Under the 
Chinese law foreigners cannot hold land 
titles much less churches. 

Church property in China belongs to the 
people and not to any religious corporation. 
The Dominicans have availed themselves of 
the privilege of international law, and ob- 
tained property in the name of a consul or 
ambassador, who holds it in trust for them. 
They manage the property, receiving the 
rents and profits, pay the ground-rent to 
the diplomatic representative, who in turn 
pays it over to the Chinese authorities. At 
this point two extraordinary facts should be 
noted. The Spanish friars have apparently 
more faith in the Protestant Governments of 
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the United States and Great Britain than in 
those of Spain. Second, nearly every Amer- 
ican consul in the Far East since China was 
opened to the commerce of the world has 
been, and nowis, a trustee of real estate for 
the Dominican Friars of the Philippines. To 
the credit of our people during the war just 
ended, it may be said that not a single 
consul or ex-consul suggested the appropri- 
ation of these vast properties as a measure 
of war. 

At the breaking out of the war the Do- 
minicans sent a vast hoard of gold and silver 
to the banks ot Hongkong. It wassaid to be 
five millions, but the exact figures were never 
disclosed. According to the Spanish papers 
they offered to lend the Bank of Spain forty 
million dollars cash, if certain concessions 
and privileges were granted to them. 

The last conflict of the friars with their 
own Government was in 1887-88. It arose 
under the following circumstances: When 
a native died the family laid him upon a 
bier and carried the body, with a cloth laid 
over the loins, from the house to the church, 
and there called as a committee upon the 
friar to arrange the pecuniary terms of the 
burial. The friar would name a figure, and 
the committee would retire to consult. They 
would then return with an offer which the 
friar might accept or not. In some cases 
this heathenish practice, which ‘as a matter 
of fact is a relic of the Malay witch-doctor’s 
rule, consumed forty-eight and seventy-two 
hours. Asa corpse begins to decay within a 
few hours after death in the Philippines, the 
effect in many instances was extremely dis- 
gusting. So many complaints were made 
about it that the Director-General of the 
Civil Administration at Manila prohibited 
the practice and directed the priests 
throughout the colony to read the law, as is 
the custom, from the pulpit. 

This the priests refused to do, and ap- 
pealed to the Archbishop. The Archbishop 
endeavored to delay the matter; but the 
pressure was so great that he was compelled 
to recede. He sent out an encyclical, in 
which he advised the friars to obey the law, 
but did it in such an evasive manner that no 
one took notice of the prohibition. Not 
until the Captain-General interfered, and 
threatened to put all burials under the charge 
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of the Health Board, did the friars obey the 
law; and even then it was done with the un- 
derstanding between the Archbishop and the 


Captain-General that no Board of Health: 


rule should be framed which would interfere 
with the practices of the churches in the 
country districts. This is the same Arch- 
bishop who in May wrote the famous pas- 
toral letter in which he denounced the Amer- 
icans and, incidentally, the British as being 
heretical scum, thieves, assassins and the 
assailants of women, unconscious, apparent- 
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ly, of the fact that at the very moment those 
thieves were holding in trust and protecting 


for him over fifty million dollars’ worth of 


property. The business establishment of the 
Dominicans is, as if to make a humorousside 
to the matter, situated in the city of Hong- 
kong, at No. 14 Caine Street, where they 
have magnificent offices, and where they are 
registered as ‘‘ The Dominican Procuration” 
in order to obtain the protection of British 
law and justice. 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 





SEND THE NAVAL OFFICERS TO THE COLONIES. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


A SERIOUS obstacle which has always pre- 
sented itself to every scheme for reforming 
the organization of the naval officers ‘is the 
inevitable injury which is thereby worked to 
‘a large number of faithful and efficient men 
who have spent their lives in the country’s 
service. Practically to blight their careers 
just at the time when they have reached or 
are about to reach positions of responsible 
command, with all the immunities and dig- 
nities thereunto pertaining seems thankless, 
if not cruel. On the other hand, no matter 
how much we may deplore the necessity, it 
is a fact that-sooner or later some two hun- 
dred experienced officers of more than thirty 
years’ service, and hence, near the top of the 
ladder ought to, and probably must, be with- 
drawn from the line of promotion long before 
they reach the statutory retiring age, in order 
to make place for younger men. The ques- 
tion is what is to be done with them. 

The situation is rendered none the less 
difficult when it is remembered that they 
are capable of valuable service for many 
years; that the conditions affecting them do 
not arise through the slightest fault or short- 
coming of theirs, and that their claim to the 
gratitude of the country is indisputable. But 
with the navy as it is constituted and pro- 
jected, they cannot remain as they are with- 
out impairing its efficiency. The measures 
heretofore proposed have been merely palli- 
ative, and extend all the way from their 
partial withdrawal, a limitation of their pro- 
motion, and special duty on a reserve list to 


complete withdrawal and conversion into 
simple pensioners. They are entitled to 
something better than this if it can be found; 
and the country is entitled to their full 
services if a way can. be discovered of utili- 
zing them. Recent events have so changed 
the condition of affairs as to render this 
better employment and utilization not only 
apparently possible, but highly desirable. A 
suggestion of it is, therefore, so far as I 
know, for the first time here presented. 

In order that the circumstances may be 
clearly apprehended a little retrospection is 
necessary. When the Civil War broke out, 
the navy then being largely a ‘‘ Southern in- 
stitution,’’ found the ranks of its officers 
greatly depleted through the resignations of 
the men who preferred to follow the fortunes 
of the Confederacy. Those who remained 
were hastily advanced, the students at the 
Naval Academy were made commissioned 
officers long before they had completed their 
course, and so rapid was promotion that 
while at the present day the grade of lieu- 
tenant-commander is reached only after 
some thirty-four years of service, the same 
grade was attained in about eight years by 
many officers whose position in the captain’s 
grade now gives them the command of our 


. battle-ships. In order to fill the lower grades 


large classes were admitted to the naval 
school. The class which entered in 1863 
numbered in the beginning over two hundred, 
and eighty-seven of its members were grad- 
uated. Other classes, which came in just 
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before and just after, were abnormally large, 
and, as a matter of course, the individuals 
composing them were closely near in age. 
So urgent was the need for officers that the 
graduates of the late sixties were promoted 
by classes through the grades of ensign, 
master (now lieutenant, junior grade) and 
lieutenant, the stay in each grade being only 
about a year, and this simply in a sense to 
save appearances, 

In duecourse of time the wooder ships which 
made up the navy became antiquated and de- 
cayed. Congress would vote no funds to build 
new ones, and if the ‘‘repair” plan had not 
been devised, whereby, with the ostensible 
object of keeping afloat what vessels we had, 
ships weretinkered and retinkered out of and 
into existence, we should have possessed a 
service somewhat similar to that of the tra- 
ditional Portuguese cavalry—plenty of 
officers and riding-whips but no horses. 
When we reached at last the era of Robe- 
sonian wrecks, when we had literally noth- 
ing which could successfully encounter the 
weakest foreign ironclad, then perhaps a 
sense of the fitness of things dictated a gen- 
eral depletion of the personnel, and accord- 
ingly laws were enacted which limited the 
number of officers in each grade and stopped 
promotions until by deaths, retirements and 
resignations the desired reductions were ef- 
fected. The Naval Academy classes were 
diminished, and when the number of gradu- 
ates were in excess of the few yearly vacan- 
cies, the surplus juniors, were dropped from 
the navy with a thousand dollars apiece by 
way of consolation. 

Still the difficulties sure to follow the prev- 
alence of the rigid seniority system of 
promotion, and the filling of the grades by 


large numbers of men closely approximate 


inage—the Civil War classes—zgrew apace. 
The length of time in which officers were 
kept in the subordinate positions steadily 
increased, until now we have gray-headed 
heutenants of twenty-three years’ standing in 
that rank, and rear-admirals whose length 
of service exceeds theirs by only eight years. 

In the ‘‘line’’ of the navy there are about 
seven hundred officers. They are appor- 
tioned by law in order of seniority among 
the several grades as follows: Rear-admirals, 
6; commodores, 10; Captains, 45; command- 
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ers, 85; lieutenant-commanders, 74; lieuten- 


- ants, 250; lieutenants (junior grade), 75, and 


ensigns, 181. In order that a man may be 
in the position of greatest responsibility at 
the time when he is in best possession of 
his physical powers and also of ripe judg- 
ment, it is generally conceded that he should 
enterupon this stage of his career at or 
about the age of forty years. If, therefore, 
he should reach the junior command grade 
(commander) at, say, forty-one, and remain 
there for five years, he would attain the senior 
command grade (captain), at forty-six, and 
might, profitably to the country, spend ten 
years therein and still have ten good years in 
which to serve as admiral, especially if the 
years near the close of his career were ex- 
empted from sea duty and devoted to advi- 
sory service only. It is also generally con- 
ceded that if aman is kept in a purely 
subordinate position, wherein he is not 
called upon to assume initiative or individual 
responsibility, after he has reached the age 
of forty, service therein operates to disquali- 
fy him for subsequent independent work. 
The condition of the naval officers of the 
line, with respect to ageand period of service, 
is now as follows: 

Of men who have been more than forty 
years in the service, and whose ages are be- 
tween fifty-six and sixty-two years (excluding 
those who retire this year) about 28; between 
thirty and forty years’ service, ages 46 to 56 
years, 248; between twenty-five and thirty 
years’ service, ages 41 to 46, 102; between 
twenty and twenty-five years’ service, ages 36 
to 41, 88; between ten and twenty years’ 
service, ages 21 to 26, 72. These figures 
are variable, but are sufficiently accurate 
for present purposes. If we apportioned 
the officers thus divided among the grades 
successively and as now by seniority we 
should have twenty-eight rear-admirals in 
lieu of sixteen rear-admirals and commo- 
dores; two hundred and forty-eight captains 
instead of forty-five, one hundred and two 
commanders instead of eighty-five; eighty- 
eight lieutenant-commanders instead of sev- 
enty-four; one hundred and sixty-three lieu- 
tenants instead of three hundred and twen- 
ty-five (both grades), and seventy-two ensigns 
instead of one hundred and eighty-one. If 
then we assume that the present numbers in 
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the grades fixed by law are not to be largely 
increased—and the measures now before 
Congress justify this—it is evident that we 
have a great overplus of officers between the 
ages of forty-six and fifty-six, and that ifthey 
were placed in conformity to their ages we 
should have some two hundred more captains 
than we need—while the deficit among the 
younger officers, lieutenants and ensigns, 
causes their numbers to be 161 less even than 
those now authorized. 

Now we can supply lieutenants and ensigns 
without serious difficulty. The new Naval 
Academy already projected will readily ac- 
commodate and, prepare classes even larger 
than those ot the Civil War period, and the 
enlisted men should have had a chance to win 
commissions long ago. It is what to dowith 
these two hundred officers whoareinthe prime 
of their official career which constitutes 
the present problem. To keep them in their 
places means that in the United States Navy 
old men are to do young men’s work, and 
keep out the young men who should do it 
and can do it better than they; that men 
who have reached that. period of life when 
their services are least valuable for mere rou- 
tine and most valuable for thoughtful re- 
sponsibility are, nevertheless, retained in the 
places where their abilities cannot have play; 
or, to be more specific, out of seven hundred 
officers nearly one-third are held in places 
for which their age unfits them, and an ap- 
proximately like number of young men are 
thus barred out, altho we have the best 
training-school in the world to make new 
officers on demand. Now the nation which 
aims at having the best ships and gets them, 
and the best guns and armor, and gets them, 
too, is not going to be satisfied with anything 
less than the best men; and if, as appears 
true, the existing conditions in the navy will 
fail to produce them in the near future be- 
cause of the overplus of officers of middle age 
filling the grades, then sufficient of these offi- 
cers—as I have shown about two hundred, as 
the grades are now constructed—must make 
way for their juniors. 

Upto the present time it has been argued 
that some mode of accomplishing this gradu- 
ally could be devised, that no emergency was 
imminent, that in peace times perhaps it 
might be ‘ust as safe to intrust three million 
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dollar battle-ships to men who had always 
been supervised by somebody else, as to those 
who had not, and so on. But a war came 
upon us suddenly. Its naval actions were 
It has rendered us subject to 
protound political changes, It found us a 
State and left us an empire—and, with new 
and far-distant territory to defend, we are 
face to face with the need of a more power- 
ful and more efficient navy than ever be- 
fore. 

And it is that new necessity which offers a 
solution of the problem before us. If we 
cannot send these two hundred competent 
officers to sea in ships, let us send them 
to sea in islands. Let them keep their 
rank and precedence and go on with their 
promotion, but ina ‘‘colonial’’ branch of 
the active list of the navy. Let them make 
their cruises in Hawaii, in Manila, in Guam, 
in Porto Rico, instead of in the ‘‘Ilowa’’ or 
the ‘‘ New York”’ or the *‘ Brooklyn.” 

We have got to provide government for 
In so doing we 
are about to deal with strange peoples, 
strange customs and apply to them princi- 
ples of law strange to them. We do not 
want ‘‘political workers” to do this. We 
do not want to be disgraced before the 
world by a public washing abroad of the 
‘‘carpet-bagger’’ linen, which before, provi- 
dentially, we did at home. We want capa- 
ble educated administrators who are familiar 
with these strange people, and out-landers 
generally, who by virtue of their education 
and training are diplomatists and hence able 
to guard our interests when jostled by other 
interests in far-away corners of the earth; 
who can be depended upon to obey their in- 
structions and deal out even-handed justice; 
and lastly, who are unimpeachably honest 
and faithful. We have no body of men in 
this country who so completely meet every 
requirement of the situation as these two 
hundred naval officers—not only in general 
but in detail. 

It is recognized that the greatest imme- 
diate value of our new acquisitions will be as 
refitting ports and coaling stations for the 
navy. Who better qualified to establish and 
manage such places than these men—and 
who better know the needs to be met? We 
can make them Naval Governors of seaport 
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towns and districts and of provinces, and as 
they progress to higher rank give them still 
more responsible duties. And as for their 
ambitions, surely one may lay aside without 
regret even the career which ends as Com- 
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mander-in-Chief ot a United States Squadron, 
in exchange for that which may terminate 
with equal glory as Admiral of the Philip- 
pines. 


New Yorx Ciry. 





THE BUILDING OF A NATION’S WAR HYMN.—I. 


BY FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 


ONE of the inevitable results of the present 
war has been the renewing of public interest 
in our national songs. This has been espe- 
cially the case with the ‘‘ Battle-Hymn of 
the Republic,’’ that splendid outburst of 
patriotic fervor, half religious, half martial, 
a fit war-song for the descendants of the 
Puritans, for a nation of freemen. Its sol- 
emn invocation of the Almighty bears witness 
that we are a truly religious people, tho the 
name of God is not mentioned in our Consti- 
tution. 

Unlike many of the songs of the Civil 
War, it contains nothing sectional, nothing 
personal, nothing of a temporary character, 

During the thirty-six years that have 
elapsed since its publication, it has been 
sung at countless gatherings, in church and 
hall, as well as in the army amid scenes of 
war. Itsauthor has repeated it to audiences 
without number, East, West, North and 
South. While we feel the beauty of the 
lines and their aspiration after freedom, even 
in the piping times of peace, it is only in 
times of storm and stress that their full mean- 
ing shines out. Written with intense feeling, 
they seem to burn and glow when our own 
emotions are aroused, as they have been of 
late, 

When Senator Thurston, at the request of 
his dying wife, made his noble appeal for the 
freedom of Cuba, he fitly closed it with the 
beautiful verse: 

“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 


With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 
and me, 


As he died to make men holy, iet us die to make 
men free, 


While God is marching on.”’ 
The ‘* Battle-Hymn of the Republic ” is as 
appropriate at the present moment as it was 
thirty-six years ago, and we all rejoice that 
itis zow the song of a united nation. 


The question is constantly asked, When 
and how did Mrs. Julia Ward Howe write 
her famous war lyric? She has herself nar- 
rated, briefly and modestly, the immediate 
circumstances attending its composition. 
Before recounting these, however, the pres- 
ent writer would fain trace out its origin in 
the distant past; for, to her thinking, the 
aspirations and hopes of many generations 
went to the forming of this hymn. To the 
student of heredity and environment it will 
be interesting, I trust, to inquire what were 
the more remote sources from which the 
author derived her love of country and the 
inspiration of her song. 

It gratifies one’s sense of fitness to find 
that Julia Ward Howe is descended from a 
long line of men who hated oppression, and 
fought, when need was, in behalf of liberty. 
John Ward, the founder of the Ward family 
in this country, was one of ‘‘Cromwell’s 
Lambs,” an officer in one of the Protector’s 
cavalry regiments; that is to say, after the 
accession of Charles II destroyed the hopes 
of the Republican Party in England, the 
stout old rebel emigrated to Rhode Island. 
His family soon interested themselves in 
public affairs, two serving as Governors of 
the colony, Richard Ward and Samuel Ward. 
In the latter the old hatred of tyranny broke 
out afresh, living as he did in the stormy 
times of our Revolution. Samuel Ward, 
Governor of little Rhode Island, was the only 
Governor in the thirteen colonies who re- 
fused to take the oath to enforce the Stamp 
Act. (See Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the Uni- 
ted States.’’) 

Like Samuel Adams, he early foresaw that 
independence must come, and wrote to his 
son, in 1766: 


‘* These colonies are destined to an early in- 
dependence, and you will live to see my words 
verified.”’ 
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In 1775, when he was a delegate to the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia, he 
wrote to his brother: 

‘‘In no case whatever can submission be 
thought of, for slavery is worse than all the 
calamities of war and death in any shape what- 
ever.” . 

Alas! This ardent patriot did not live to 
see proclaimed the independence which he 
prophesied, and so greatly desired. 

His arduous and incessant labors in the 
Continental Congress told upon his strength, 
and left him no time for ‘‘inoculation.’’ He 
died of smallpox ‘‘ taken in the natural way,”’ 
three months before his colleagues affixed 
their signatures to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Colonel Samuel Ward, the son of this 
gencleman, was a gallant soldier during the 
War of the Revolution. He lived until 1832, 
when his granddaughter, the little Julia 
Ward, was in her fourteenth year, From 
his lips she, no doubt, heard stories of the 
great struggle for liberty, and of his sufferings 
in the terrible march to Quebec. 

Hatred of ‘religious tyranny Mrs. Howe 
must have inherited from her ancestor, Roger 
Williams, that pestilent heretic, who was 
turned out of Massachusetts and sent into the 
Wilderness because he absolutely refused to 
hold his tongue as to his religious convictions, 
and would preach what he believed, come 
what might. 

From the Huguenot blood of the Marions 
(General Francis Marion, the famous parti- 
san leader, being her great-great-uncle), our 
author derived another patriotic strain; and 
perhaps the poetic vein came from the same 
quarter, as her mother, Julia Cutler Ward, 
wrote verses which were thought to have 
merit in their day. This gentle lady died 
when her gifted daughter was only five years 
old, and the childhood of the little girl was 
greatly saddened by the loss of her mother. 
She was brought up in accordance with the 
old-fashioned régime with a strictness which 
was not unkind in intention, altho it appeared 
so to the child, who missed vagucly the sym- 
pathy the mother-heart alone can give. 
Her father, Samuel Ward, was greatly sad- 
dened by the early death of his wife, and 
seems to have had much of the Puritan in 
his disposition and character. He saw and 
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appreciated the talents of his oldest daughter 
and gave her the best educational advan- 
tages procurable in that day. 

It was her interest in his humanitarian 
work that brought about the first meeting 
between Julia Ward and her future husband, 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. The Ward sis- 
ters were spending the summer at Dorches- 
ter, near Boston, and were strongly urged 
to go to see Laura Bridgman, the deaf, 
dumb and blind girl, the wonderful story of 
whose rescue from the black cave of mental 
darkness and isolation was then on every 
tongue. 

An excursion was accordingly arranged, 
Charles Sumner and the poet Longfellow 
driving the young ladies over to the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind to see Laura. 
Dr. Howe was absent when the party arrived, 
but presently returned from a ride on horse- 
back. 

‘‘There comes Howe!” some one ex- 
claimed, and the sisters beheld a tall, hand-. 
some man of slender, active figure, riding 
into the courtyard, mounted on a black 
horse, which he managed with the ease and 
grace ofa practiced rider. His modesty of 
bearing and simplicity of manner contrasting 
sharply with the brilliancy of his reputation 
served to enhance the latter, asa plain set- 
ting brings out the beauty of a rich gem. 
The hero of the Greek Revolution and the 
rescuer of Laura Bridgman bore himself with 
dignity indeed, but without any trace of 
pride or assumption. 

Dr. Howe and Miss Ward were married in 
April, 1843, and spent a year and a half in 
Europe. Upon their return, the former took 
up his humanitarian work with renewed 
ardor, 

As we read the story of the battles he 
fought in behalf of the weak and oppressed 
and against apathy, ignorance, prejudice and 
selfishness, he reminds us of a knight-errant 
succoring the weak with one hand and smi- 
ting the giants of evil with the other. His 
work for the blind, the deaf-and-dumb, the 
idiotic,* the insane, the children of the pub- 
lic. schools, at this period would seem an al- 
most incredible performance for one man, 
did we not bear in mind his phenomenal 





_* Through his efforts the State of Massachusetts estab- 
lished, 1n 848, the first school in this country for these un- 
fortunates. 
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power of work, and the equally important 
power of energizing other people and render- 
ing them enthusiastic. It was indeed an era 
of enthusiasm when, as Dorothea Dix’s biog- 
rapher reminds us, public sentiment in New 
England was ready to hold up the hands of 
the reformer. , 

It may be imagined that the young wife 
sympathized deeply in her husband’s splendid 
work, and that his crusading spirit meta 
warm response from her noble nature. With 
a rapidly increasing family of young children, 
and with the serious studies which have 
always been to her one of the necessities of 
life, her hands and heart were a good deal 
occupied, as‘ well as with social duties, for 
many visitors, literary men and women, re- 
formers of all sorts, educators, the more in- 
telligent members of the fashionable world, 
foreigners of distinction, political refugees, 
were entertained in the hospitable home of 
Dr. and Mrs, Howe. 

A new cause, and one of overpowering in- 
terest, was to be added to those already 
espoused by my parents. The attempt to 
enforce the Fugitive Slave Lawin the North 
aroused great indignation in Massachusetts, 
and Dr. Howe became one of the most ardent 
and active opponents of this odious meas- 
ure. ln those days it was an unheard-of 
thing for a woman to address a public meet- 
ing, tho possibly, when her husband made 
an impassioned speech in old Faneuil Hall, 
against the Fugitive Slave Law, the future 
author of the ‘‘ Battle Hymn” may have 
longed to say a word for freedom, too. If 
any one had prophesied then that, fifty years 
later, she would speak in that very Faneuil 
Hall, in behalf of freedom for the Armenians, 
and that the audience would rise ex masse to 
cheer her as the author of our great War 
Hymn andas the widow of Dr. Howe, such 


a prophet would have been speedily placed’ 


ina strait-jacket. 

Even in the forties and fifties, however, a 
woman might use her pen, provided she did 
not sign her name to the printed page; and 
when Dr. Howe undertook the editorship of 
the Commonwealth, an antislavery organ, a 
few years before the War, Mrs. Howe was his 
able assistant. 

In her first volume of poems, ‘‘ Passion 
Flowers,” published anonymously in 1854, 
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we note the early stirring of her indignation 
against the terrible evil of slavery in the 
poem ‘‘ The Death of the Slave Lewis.” 

Events were now moving rapidly in the 
tremendous drama, whose climax came in 
the Civil War and the death of two million 
men. 

Charles Sumner, the fearless champion 
of human rights, was struck down at his 
desk in the United States Senate, and it 
might well be questioned whether the attack 
upon him—rather than upon Sumter—was 
not the first scene in this eventful 
tragedy. He never tully recovered 
from the effects of the blows rained 
upon his head and shoulders’ from behind by 
the man whose éarly death was perhaps 
hastened by remorse for his savage deed. 
Charles Sumner lived to forgive this and 
other injuries, and in recalling these early 
days the writer seeks not to revive the flames 
of anger and resentment against ‘‘men and 
brethren like ourselves.” She would only 
bring to mind the indignation at oppression, 
the bursting forth of the sacred love of lib- 
berty and the right of free speech which 
shook us, as with a mighty wind, children as 
well as their elders. Mr. Sumner and our 
father were intimate and lifelong friends, 
and as he was a frequent guest at the house 
the attack upon him came home to us ina 
special manner. 

In Mrs. Howe’s second volume of poems, 
‘‘Words for the Hour,’’ are several poems 
full of eloquent protest against the evil of 
slavery, and tributes of praise to Charles 
Sumner. 

‘Extract from ‘‘ An Hour in the Senate.” 


" Yet, rise to answer, chafing in thy chair, 
With soul indignant stirred and flushing 
brow. ; 


Thou art God’s candidate—speak soothly 
now, 


Let every word anticipate a prayer.” 


How great were the physical sufferings of 
Charles Sumner, as the result of the wounds 
inflicted by his assailant, is matter of history. 
The terrible moxa, burning the flesh with 
red-hot iron, was applied in the hope of re- 
storing him to health, His empty chair in 
the Senate long remained a silent witness of 
what he had endured, for years elapsed be- 
fore he was able to resume his seat, 
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I have spoken of the political refugees 
who were the guests of our household. These 
came to us from all climes, and were of all 
grades from Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
down to the young slave girl who gained her 
freedom through my father’s efforts. 

Thus the message of liberty was brought 
to us from all quarters, and unlike the South- 
ern lady who tells us in her memoirs that she 
thought, as achild, after seeing a free negro, 
freedom must be a dreadful thing, we 
knew from our earliest years that it was a 
pearl above all price. ; 

Among our visitors were men who had 
taken part in the Free State struggle in Kan- 
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sas, that miniature war that came so soon 
before the great war. Dr. Howe was one of 
the committee interested in aiding substan- 
tially the Free-soil war in that State, and 
Mrs. Howe traveled with him almost as far 
as Kansas, when the illness of the present 
writer caused her to turn back. In this 
struggle he came to know that Old Testa- 
ment hero and martyr, John Brown, a martyr 
self-devoted to the cause of right as he 
saw it. His cruel execution deepened the 
righteous indignation against the _insti- 
tution of slavery, the cause of so many 
horrors. 


PLAINFIELD, N., J. 





RECTIFY THE BLUNDERS NOW. 


BY GEORGE W. WINGATE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


THE condition of the army rifle is a typical 
illustration of bureau pig-headedness and 
stupidity. The rifle itself is a good weapon; 
but the rapid rotation of the bullet which is 
necessary in such a small caliber creates 
what is known as ‘‘drift’’; that is, a tend- 
ency to roll over, as it were, to the side to- 
ward which the ball is revolving. Inthe 
rifle this is to the left, and in the carbine to 
the right. This ‘‘drift’’ is said to be over 
three feet in going six hundred yards. In 
other words, in shooting with a rifle at a man 
six hundred yards away, if you aim at him 
directly you will hit three feet to his left. 
This is easily obviated by adjusting the rear 
sight so as to make an allowance of that 
amount; but this has not been done. In 
addition, the small bullet (31 caliber) is so 
light that it is much affected by the wind, 
and a stiff breeze will divert it from six to 
ten feet while passing over six hundred 
yards. This was compensated for in the 
Springfield rifle by making the rear sight 
movable, constituting what is known as a 
‘«wind-gage.’’ It the wind were blowing ten 
miles an hour the soldier would move his 
rear sight inthe direction of the wind so 
. many points, and thus be enabled to aim at 
the object he desires to hit. The Savage and 
Winchester rifles, using the Government car- 
tridges, have these sights and are wonder- 
fully accurate. 


The Chief of Ordnance has, however, 
evolved the theory that in time of action a 
soldier would be too much rattled to think 
of using a wind-gage, and consequently has 
issued the army rifle with sights upon which 
no allowance can be made for lateral devia- 
tion. In target practice the troops make up 
for this by selecting points to aim at, on one 
side or the other of the target, sometimes by 
putting a newspaper, held down by a stone, 
to guide them. 

In war, however, where an enemy shows 
himself only for an instant, the aim must be 
quick, There is no time to select any. points, 
and no point to be selected if there were 
time. 

It is the testimony of the men who have 
returned from Santiago that they have found 
it impossible to do the accurate firing that 
they could have done if provided with the 
wind-gage. 

- The line officers of the army have in the 
Journal of the Military Service Institute and 
inthe Army and Navy Journal, frequently 
protested bitterly against these sights. They 
have insisted that as they were responsible 
for the shooting of their men, they were en- 
titled to be heard with regard to the weapons 
with which they were to be armed, and that 
their men could use a wind-gage as well as an 
elevating sight to allow for distance; yet their 
objections have been stolidly i,nored, and 
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the result shows that if the Chief of Ordnance 
had deliberately intended to render the army 
rifle ineffective he could not have adopted a 
more successful plan than he has. 

The want of unity between the army and 
navy has been frequently discussed. One 
result of this might have led to a great dis- 
aster—that is the difference in the rifles used 
by our forces. 

Regulars have the Krag-Jorgensen, caliber 
-31; navy a rifle, caliber .23, and volunteersa 
rifle, caliber .45. Congress is responsible for 
the volunteer’s rifle, as it refused to appro- 
priate money to make others; but disputing 
authorities are responsible for the difference 
of arms of army and navy. 

If our men had suffered a reverse, had run 
short of ammunition and got more from the 
ships, it would have been a miracle if the 
cartridges fitted all their guns, 

The discussion which is now going on as 
to the responsibility for the inhuman treat- 
ment which our sick and wounded have re- 
ceived upon the transports, and the failure 
to supply the men in the field with what 
would keep them in good health, shows 
the effects of the divided responsibility 
between the different Staff organizations and 
the necessity of putting them all under 
the control of the Commander of the 
Army. 

The ideathat a general, who is responsible 
for the results of a campaign and the lives of 
his men, should not be able to control his 
Commissary, Quartermaster or Medical De- 
partments, is opposed to common sense; and 
the people should insist that drastic meas- 
ures be taken to insure an immediate change 
in the relegation to private life of the fossils 
who sitin their comfortable chairs in Wash- 
ington and announce that there can be no 
suffering in the field or in the hospitals, be- 
cause their Departments are perfect. 

The Post-Office authorities do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves. It is true 
that one clerk died of yellow fever. But 
letters from home are better than medicine; 
and it would appear as if, by proper energy. 
the men who left Tampa on June 14th, would 
have got a letter before July 16th, and that 
the sacks of unsorted mail inthe Post-Office 
at the last date would have been distributed 
if not delivered. 
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The mass of the American people have 
learned, somewhat to their surprise I imag- 
ine, that the idea so frequently expressed in 
the past by our legislators and newspapers, 
and I regret to say by the present. Secretary 
of War, that the United States could in ten 
days putin the field an army of a million 
men, fitto serve against an organized force, 
is a pleasing delusion. 

To get together a large number of men, 
even if they are furnished with uniforms and 
guns, does not make them anarmy. They 
need to be drilled so that they can maneuver; 
to learn to shoot; to be hardened by con- 
tinuous exercise until they can carry their 
packs and endure the hardships of march- 
ing aad of the other incidents of field service. 
Above all, they need to be steadily subjected 
to military rule until they have acquired 
those habits of discipline and obedience 
which distinguish the soldier from the citi- 
zen and an army from amiob. Their officers 
require to be trained even more than the 
men. 

In addition, the collecting of large bodies 
of men and the furnishing them with food, 
uniforms and guns, not to mention the nu- 
merous other articles required by our army 
in war, is a complicated and difficult opera- 
tion, requiring a good deal of time and the 
most effective administration, to be success- 
ful. In this respect, it isto be hoped that 
the lessons of this war will be of great value 
to this country in the future and put an end 
to the Fool's Paradise in which we have 
been living. 

Much as we were inclined to despise the 
Spaniards, the war proved that they actually 
were in advance of us in regard to uniforms 
and ammunition, and perhaps even rifles, 
Their smokeless powder gave them a great 
advantage. 

The men in Washington run in grooves. 
They don’t know what is going on in the 
way of improvements. When Whitney start- 
ed to reform the navy he found the bureau- 
crats against him. They were wedded to old 
ways and old things. They would have had 
him put engines of the type of forty years ago 
into his war-ships. ‘‘ Don’t you think there 
has been any advance in the construction of 
marine engines in forty years?” he asked the 
head of department who was advising him. 
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‘«Don’t you notice how swift the Cunarders 
are ?”’ 

‘‘Oh yes,’’ was the official’s reply ; ‘‘ but 
merchant-ships and war-ships are different. 
We must havesolid,reliable engines on war- 
ships, and so I recommend that you put in 
engines like those of the old ‘——’; they’ve 
worn for forty years.” 

Whitney got so that he did not pay any 
attention to these Heads of Department after 
a time. 

Down at the place where the Government 
tries its ammunition when I was in fine fettle 
the official in charge asked me to test a new 
sort of cartridge. I said that I only knew 
one way to test the quality of cartridges and 
that was to shoot a fewofthem. The official 
who had been making various other tests 
thought that there might be something in 
my way. I tried the cartridges, and to my 
astonishment did very wild firing. 

‘«Is this rifle all right ?’’ I asked. 


‘«Certainly,” was the official’s reply. ‘‘It 
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is the one we always used. Ten thousand 
rounds have been fired from it.”’ 

«I'd like to try another rifle,’’ I said; and 
they gave me another, with which I immedi- 
ately scored five bull’s-eyes. 

Here was a man testing ammunition who 
knew nothing about rifles, and was using one 
that was worn out—practically asmooth-bore, 

At the Chicago Fair, in the Government 
military exhibition apparatus, intended to il- 
lustrate how up-to-date we are, was displayed 
a kind that had become obsolete in private 
establishments twenty years ago. 

Let us bear patiently and cheerfully what 
cannot be avoided and blame nobody for ac- 
cidents; but where we find that those splen- 
did fellows who took Santiago have been 
sacrificed by stupid incapables, let us apply a 
remedy. 

We must insist on having men at the head 
of affairs in Washington who can at least fore- 
see the inevitable. 


New York Ciry. 








THE means and methods of signaling are 
in a large degree the same in naval use as in 
campaigns we have carried on against hostile 
tribes in the wild West, and in territorial and 
coast surveys; so that the system may be 
equally well illustrated in either of these 
fields. 

The regular signal flag of these services 
can be used effectively on land, in clear 
weather, at stations as far as twenty-five 
miles apart, if sufficiently elevated. 

The form of the flag is square, and either 
black or red with a white square in the cen- 
ter, or white with a central square of red. 
They are made in three sizes, and two, four 
and six feet square, to fit different distances. 

In use, the flag is first elevated directly 
above the signal man’s head; motion ‘‘ one’ 
consists of swinging the flag tothe right, and 
quite down to the ground; in motion ‘‘two,”’ 
the flag is swung from above the head down. 
to the ground.on the left. The first motion 
signifies the dot, and the second the dash of 
the Morse telegraphic alphabet. 

When, in 1864, General Sherman occupied 
Atlanta, he had left Allatoona—his base of 
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The 


miles behind. 
Confederate General Hood quickly marched 
his army on the place to cut off the daring 


supplies—thirty -five 


leader from his support. Before Sherman 
learned of the movement Hood was so near 
Allatoona that Sherman could not, he knew, 
go to its assistance in time. General Corse, 
with another division of the army, was at 
Rome, fifty miles northeast of Atlanta; and 
Captain Bachtel, chief of Sherman’s signal 
corps, by great exertion, reached a hill from 
which he signaled to Corse, by flag, Sher- 
man’s orders to move to the defense of the 
endangered base. 

Corse succeeded in getting to Allatoona in 
time with one brigade, the remainder of his 
army being stopped by the breaking down of 
an engine. Hood’s army soon appeared, 
and was beaten off in its first attack; yet his 
force was so much the largest that it seemed 
necessary Corse should -retire at once to 
avoid being overwhelmed. Just at the criti- 
cal moment something was seen to move on 
Kenesaw Mountain, eighteen miles away 
southward and twenty miles north of Atlanta. 
It proved to be a flag signal, telling that 
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Sherman’s force was thus far on its way to 
the rescue. This intelligence raised the 
courage of the defenders of Allatoona, and 
Corse sent back the reply that he held his 
own and would continue to hold it. And 
thus it proved. Sherman’s force arrived in 
time to save the day; the delayed troops of 
Corse’s division approached soon after, and 
Hood was obliged to retreat in haste into 
the mountains to avoid being scooped, up by 
the Union forces. 

In the night the waving signals are made 
by torches, with similar movement, one 
torch being placed at the feet of the signal- 
man, so that those at the other station can 
perceive more certainly the direction of the 
movement of the ‘‘ flying torch.”’ 

The flash-light is another form of night 
signal, visible to an equal distance with the 
torch, The main features of this are a hid- 
den light, asa lamp in a box, and its expo- 
sure by removal ofa curtain or a slide for a 
longer or shorter time, to signify dashes and 
dots. This method has, probably, larger 
use on sea than land. As will be under- 
stood, any kind of light may be used for the 
purpose, from a tallow candle to incandescent 
and arc electric lights. 

In a clear night a candle-flame can be seen 
nearly a mile anda half; a light of 10o-candle- 
power, about four miles; and one of 33- 
candle-power, five miles. A power of I00 
candles—which is the strength generally used 
in the search-lights of English war-ships— 
will, with the aid of its reflector, throw its 
beams perhaps eight miles in clear weather, 
with readable distinctness. 

There was published, about two years 
ago, the exploit of two English war vessels, 
which, lying on opposite sides of a high 
promontory nine miles in width, held com- 
munication with each other by means of their 
search-lights, beams from which were thrown 
upon the sky and read on the opposite side 
of the hights. With a search-light the mes- 
Sage may be sent by sweeping the beam 
across the sky, like the movement of the 
torch, or by an intermitted beam in a fixed 
direction. 

Spakowsky’s flashing lantern, used by the 
Danish Army and Navy, is an interesting form 
of signal light on the dot and dash system. 
It consists of a closed box containing a small 
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spirit-lamp, which in use continues lighted. 
When signals are to be made a stream of 
petroleum, spray or vapor, is driven by a 
small bellows through a hole in the side of 
the box into the lamp flame, when this in- 
stantly blazes up a foot or more above the 
box through an opening, remaining visible 
as long as the petroleum blast continues. 
Signals by this light are said to be readable 
at points thirteen miles distant, and it has 


‘been successfully used for a distance of four 


miles in a heavy rain. 

Another method of signaling invented by 
Claude Chappé, of Angers, France, just be- 
fore the first French Revolution, is the sema- 
phore. As made byits originator, it con- 
sisted of a long beam pivoted at the middle 
to the side of a post near its top. The beam 
had a wing-like attachment ateach end. All 
these parts could be placed in different angles 
to each other, making 196 different combina- 
tions, representing as inany numbers, read 
by means of a code of numbered diagrams. 
A line of these mounted on towers not so far 
apart as to render the angles interminable, 
was constructed from Lille to Paris, and 
served to bring the good news of the recap- 
ture of the ‘‘Condé”’ from the Austrians in 
the same forenoon of the surrender. 

The instrument was adopted and used 
throughout Europe until superseded by the 
telegraph—which was introduced into France 
by King Louis Philippe soon after its suc- 
cessful use in America—in 1844. 

In England several forms of the semaphore 
have been used; one requiring two posts (like 
a farmer's pasture barns) between which 
boards of various widths were suspended at dif- 
ferent hights interchangeably, each different 
combination havinz a different meaning. In 
1893 a form of semaphore was ordered to be 
used at the masthead of vessels of the Brit- 
ish Navy; an improved form being substitu- 
ted for this in 1896. The system, however, 
is too clumsy for use except at limited dis- 
tances for peculiar purposes. 

A system of night-signaling which furnishes 
more variety than any other is that by col- 
ored lights. These may be thrown up into 
the air in the form of Bengal lights or col- 
ored rockets, or produced by burning a suit- 
able chemical composition near the ground 
or deck of a vessel; but usually the lights are 
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common lamps in glass inclosures of 
various colors. In some methods a number 
of the latter are attached to a bar, which is 
run up to the necessary hight on mast 
or rigging at sea, ora tall building or pole 
on land. 

The incandescent electric lamp is very con- 
venient for this use, as green, red or color- 
less light can be shown for dots and dashes, 
and other signs, by means of a key-board on 
deck. The objection to colored lights in suc- 
cessive combinations for signals, is that they 
are confusing to the eye, and the alterna- 
tions not quickly enough detected; besides, 
colored lights are not visible as far as the 
uncolored. In elaborate experiments made 
in America and in Germany, it was found that 
a white or uncolored light of 29-candle- 
power was faintly visible ten miles, and one of 
33 candle-power was very plainly seen at that 
distance, while a green light of 106-candle- 
power was visible four miles only. 

There isa new and very pleasing system of 
signaling by lights, which avoids the objec- 
tion to colored lights, as only plain glass is 
used. It is called the Crandall Electric Sig- 
nal, and consists of a monogram of the en- 
tire alphabet in incandescent lamps, of which 
any letter can be shown by itself by merely 
pressing the key that opens the special elec- 
tric circuit for that letter, so that the mes- 
sage can be spelled out by any‘ one who can 
read the language used. Of course, when 
an enemy is in position to read a message, a 
cipher code is used in the transmission, 
which has to be interpreted by that code be- 
fore its meaning can be made out by any 
person; and all this must be arranged and 
understood by a proper person or persons on 
each of the vessels which may find it neces- 
sary thus to communicate; and similarly with 
military bodies on land. 

Each nation has one or more codes of its 
own, which also have to be changed at inter- 
vals, so that if it has become too much 
known throvgh the imprudence or treachery 
of those using it, or by the skill of an expert 
enemy, harm may not result by the exposure 
of conditions or of plans. 

In this Spanish war both colored lights 
and combinations of flags have been sent 
up by halyards or pulleys attached to flying 
kites or anchored captive balloons. 
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There is one other method of signaling 
which surpasses all others in the distances 
to which it can sometimes be used. Itis the 
heliograph or sun-writer. This in its sim- 
plest form is sometimes used by mischievous 
lads or lasses when they catch the sunlight 
in a pocket mirror, or one set in a fan, and 
throw a beam of light on a distant wall. 

In our territorial surveys and in the mil- 
itary campaigns against hostile Indians in 
the West, communication has been held be- 
tween places very far apart by the helio- 
graph. Thisapparatus consists of a square 
mirror with an unsilvered spot at the center. 
The smallest mirror in general use by our 
signal corps is four inches square; but those 
of three and a half, eight and twelve inches 
have been applied in experimental work, the 
larger ones for great distances and misty at- 
mosphere. 

The mounting of the mirror is a tripod on 
which is pivoted at the middle a revolving 
bar. The mirror is set up near one end of 
this, while the other end carries a sighting- 
rod. The process of signaling when the 
sun is in front, is simply by a series of long 
and short exposures of the mirror, or obscur- 
ations—whichever one works best in the 
conditions of the time, the mirror beam 
having first been directed to the proper place 
by sighting over the rod through the un- 
silvered spot inthe mirror. When the sun 
is not in front of the mirror, but at one side 
or back of it, two additional mirrors are re- 
quired, these being mounted on a bar which 
crosses the first bar outside the signal mir- 
ror. By these the rays are brought upon 
the signal mirror, whatever the position of 
the sun. 

Communication by heliograph has been 
held between two peaks in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, 183 miles apart. The twelve-inch 
mirror was used on this occasion, the helio- 
graph flash appearing like a bright star to 
the eye. Sometimes a screen is erected to 
receive the signal, as with a magic lantern. 
The circle within which a flash a mile away 
can be seen is sixteen or seventeen yards in 
diameter, the area becoming about twice as 
large at two miles, and thus it continues 
doubling in extent with each mile. The 
signals are read in dots and dashes, as _ with 
the flash-light. 
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At. the time this great distance was 
spanned by a mirror-flash the atmosphere 
was of unusual clearness. On another oc- 
casion of long-distance signaling while sur- 
veying, the corps had watched for the op- 
portunity nearly three months before it 
came, and they met with success—tho the 
distance between the points, this time, was 
but little over one hundred miles. 

The moisture of the sea-atmosphere near 
the water renders the heliographic method 
too inefficient and uncertain for use on ships, 
tho it is sometimes tried. The most suc-~ 
cessful feat reported by this system at sea 
was performed in 1883 between the islands 
of Mauritius and Reunion, in the Indian 
Ocean, east of Madagascar. The stations 
were on peaks having the elevation of 2,503 
and 3,783 feet respectively above the sur- 
face of the sea, The flash at the receiving 


station was dazzling, ‘‘like another sun,”’ 
tho the distance was slightly over one hun- 
dred and thirty-three miles; but the mirror 
had the enormous size of about ten and 
three-quarters feet. 

In territorial or coast surveying the dis- 
tance between two signal stations is usually 


between ten and fifty miles, and for the lat- 
ter the signal-men may have to wait many 
days; for a passing cloud wil] interrupt the 
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most important communications, and in a 
cloudless sky a sun-haze may render the rays 
too diffused and feeble for any great dis- 
tance. 

The quickest work which has been re- 
ported by the Government, was done in 
Arizona in August, 1886, by Lieut. A. M. 
Fuller, U.S.A., where a message of twenty- 
seven words was sent by telegraph through 
six stations over a distance of three hundred 
miles, and a reply of twenty-five words re- 
ceived within the period of two hours afid 
twenty minutes. 

During the same season messages aggre- 
gating 35,727 words were sent over territory 
2,000 square miles in area. The number of 
stations was thirteen, the distance between 
them varying from two and a half to forty 
miles. 

The range of the heliograph in a clear at- 
mosphere is limited on this terrestrial sphere 
only by the convexity of the earth, by which 
a beam of light from the highest practicable 
stations will be interrupted within about two 
hundred miles; unless, as.in the instance of 
Lieutenant Fuiler’s land-distance teat, there 
is some downward refraction of the beam of 
light by a cirrus-clouded stratum of the 
atmosphere. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE idyl-writers of old doubtless had a 
theory of art, vague it may have been, but 
fascinating in a high degree, by which they 
hoped to guide their creative faculties 
Straight into the eden of freshness, fra- 
grance, simplicity and sincerity. The only 
purpose felt in what they did seems to have 
been to create something absolutely void of 
didactic substance and quality, and rich only 
in elemental natural charm-stuff. They had 
a haunting sense of what human life might 
be under Arcadian conditions. 

Probably every highly imaginative person 
bas had his turn at this vision of irresponsi-'’ 
ble idyllic existence in a region of sweet 
winds, cool waters and rustling trees: \ In- 
deed, when this dream is no’ longer a fine 
mist, opalescent on the horizon of fancy, we 
may safely assume that what is best and 
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most potent in the artist’s genius has evap- 
orated, and that the product of his labor will 
not have the fascination due to absolute nat- 
uralness. The light never yet actually seen 
on sea or land is the true light of fiction. 
Without this light a feigned story, no matter 
how good, has no significance not equally 
possessed by any accurate photograph. 
Theocritus intuitively knew this. His frank- 
ness as to the facts of nature did not sur- 
pass the splendor of poetic charm-shimmer 
with which he draped rudeness, as distance” 
robes the mountains, 

‘It seems that in prose-fiction there is a 
stumbling-block forthe feet of the didactic- 
ally inclined. The critic must frequently 
pause abruptly to wonder why a novel ‘‘with 
a purpose’” must be a novel with a disagree- 
able moraltang. Such coarse forthrightness 
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as Theocritus indulges in one passes by; it 
is of a kind with the unavoidable blind sin- 
cerities of the birds and the beasts which do 
not seem particularly considerable one way 
or another. But when life’s cancerous spots 
are brought under the fierce artificial light of 
modern investigation they immediately as- 
sume a significance as insistent as it is un- 
wholesome, the mere contemplation of which 
is destructive of the rosy films of enchant- 
ment so naturally reveled in by a healthy 
imagination, 

And in trying to avoid the rock the whirl- 
pool is encountered; on one hand lies the 
_ pessimism of disenchantment, on the other 
the hopelessness of ‘‘ goody-goody’’ imbecil- 
ity. Many a clever artisan of the romancing 
guild has tried to reach a didactic goal by 
the middle course, or by some method of in- 
direct or circuitous approach; but it must be 
acknowledged that the greatest successes, 
measured by what the best critics have to 
say, have been achieved by the writers whose 
works show a purpose to portray evil and to 
make the portrayal a source of fascination to 
the reader. 

‘« Art for art’s sake” covers a universe of 
ground, the whole area of good and evil; but 
the writers of didactic fiction go to one ex- 
treme or the other; it is Madame Bovary, or 
it is the Sunday-school little girl who dies of 
unmitigated and unbearable goodness; it is 
Manon Lescaut, or it is the embodiment of 
ineffably insipid sanctimoniousness. Once 
given over to feigning for the purpose of 
teaching, once having persuaded conscience 
that it is all right to lie in the in- 
terest of human education, human genius 
quickly avails itself of unconscionable condi- 
tions. From harmless imaginings of sinful 
situations in the pursuit of wherewith to 
convey a lesson, the transition to the most 
noxious atmosphere of evil may be gradual, 
but it is swift and complete. For, alas! 
nothing is so universally fascinating as the 
worst forms of temptation. 

Genius can artfully gild evil; it can refine 
pure gold; but it cannot escape responsibil- 
ity. ‘‘Very well,” says a voice, ‘‘I am re- 
sponsible to my art.” The burglar and the 
pirate could confess and avoid with a like 
phrase. ‘‘But what, then, would you 
have?’’ demands another; ‘‘are we not tree 
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to use the materials of life?” The anarchist 
propounds the same lawless proposition. It 
is simply true that fiction, asa product of en- 
lightened art, has no true function outside 
the periphery of the civilization in which it 
is generated, and it must be imagined in the 
fundamental spirit of that civilization and 
expressed in that civilization’s highest terms. 
Fiction thus qualified needs no positive di- 
dactic purpose; it will delight and instruct 
by the force ofits beautiful fitness and by the 
adequacy of its human appeal. ‘‘Hold up 
the mirror to life,” cries the artist, whenever 
he is driven to defend an evil picture; as if 
evil were the whole of life. Doubtless the 
optimist has a habit of sinning at the other 
extreme. The genius in the middle of the 
road has no argument to make, no lesson to 
teach; his artisa theorem (etherealized and 
undemonstrated) like that of the fairest 
scenes in nature, from which we some- 
how receive the sweetest and most con- 
vincing effects of beauty, love, duty and 
faith. 

It is the so-called ‘‘novel of purpose’’ 
that has caused the genius of contemporary 
fiction to shrink abashed from the thought 
of purity. Art has been in danger of fitting 
the definition: ‘‘The portrayal of immoral- 
ity,” on account of the prevailing ‘‘ purpose,” 
which has been to assail religion, law, 
marriage, and, indeed, everything made 
sacred by divine injunction and by human 
experience, under pretext of teaching a great 
‘« moral lesson.’’ 

Undoubtedly fiction has always had, now 
has, and must forever have a didactic effect, 
and the more powerful the fiction the deeper 
will the lesson be planted in the reader’s 
consciousness, But the lesson of evil is evil, 
and the lesson of good is good. If the 
terrible example of immorality is so very 
potent to reform life, why not send our 
children to play with thieves and with the 
dwellers in outlawed slums? There is nothing 
certainer than the law of attraction. Repul- 
sion is but negative at best; attraction is 
positive and inexorable. What we most 
contemplate we imitate. The lesson we get 
from reading fiction is the lesson we get from 
actual associations in life. The best ‘novel 
of purpose” is the novel that gives us the 
influence of noble human associations. 
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There is no means of calculating the effect 
of ‘*conscious moral purpose’’ in art; but 
every highly enlightened mind has a sense of 
the loss entailed by the necessary weakening 
of imaginative freshness and vigor when the 
artist fits his creative mood to the needs of 
a didactic theory. Indeed, art is a mere 
word, less than a word, an inarticulate note 
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from a sounding brass, whenever it is not a 
process of natural human expression of gen- 
ius. Ifthe genius be honest and healthy it 
will express life in the terms of wholesome 
aspiration; if it be unhealthy it will express 
what is unwholesome. You may know it 
by its fruit. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





BISMARCK IN FRANKFORT (1851-59). 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOwW, 


FRANKFORT -ON-THE- MAIN lies in the 
heart of a rich district of old civilization, 
where four roads cross and converge and 
radiate at its low, flat and convenient site. 
The town is like an inn, in fact, in being at 
the juncture of highways of travel and traf- 
fic; and no wonder that it presents the bus- 
tling, flourishing aspect of a business center 
and transitory pleasure place. Twice only 
has it received the dignified, academic, high- 
est favors of Fate. Once, in having been 
made the birthplace of Goethe, and the sec- 
ond time, in 1848, when on Frankfort was 
bestowed the immortal honor of harboring 
the men who drew up the draft fora National 
German Constitution, a draft which became 
the substance and basis of the present Ger- 
man Imperial Constitution; a fact too often 
lost sight of in the hurry of modern life, but 
which the Muse of History will emphasize. 

The assembly of drafters was the same 
Parliament that has been mentioned, the 
one which had proffered the national crown 
to the King of Prussia, and .that had been 
stigmatized, for its pains, by the young 
henchman of the King, Otto Bismarck, as 
‘the cause, among others, of the revolts 
which the Thirty-eighth Regiment had had 
to put down, the original of which revolts 
lay, as I believe, in the greed of the poor for 
the property of the rich,’’a charge which 
missed the mark in the usual mediocre fash- 
ion, where Privilege assumes to read the 
motives of the people, tho made 1n this case 
by an uncommonly clever man. History 
refutes it, among other ways, by revealing 
the quality of the Parliament, which, tho 
elected by popular vote, contained no vulgar 
and grasping spoilers, but 586 of the most 


scholarly as well as the most patriotic men 
of the Fatherland, 

Now Bismarck was himself in Frankfort, 
and moreover as arepresentative. Only 4és 
mission was a mission from a prince, for a 
prince, and to the representatives of princes, 
The year was 1851. 

In the meantime, after having elucidated 
the draft for a National Constitution from 
the confused, passionately surging demands 
of the popular heart, under unceasing diffi- 
culties, many of which arose from the long- 
ing to make thorough work by declaring a 
Republic in Germany, the Parliament of ’48 
had hit against opposition from the native 
cabinets, so that the most sanguine of the 
patriots had been forced by degrees *o see 
that the assembly was helpless without arms, 
and member after member had withdrawn, 
A remnant only had stayed on, among them 
being the poet Uhland; and heand other 
sufferers underwent the final mortification 
and iniquity of being driven out, on the 
eighteenth of June, 1849, by royal soldiery, 
The princes; partly to subdue the commotion 
which this last act of violence produced and 
partly to reap in their own persons the fear 
that union inspires, began then to adopt the 
weapon of the patriots themselves. They 
called parliaments together on their own be- 
half; a Triple King’s Alliance (Prussia, Han- 
over and Saxony); a Quadruple Union; an 
Intermin (between Prussia and Austria); a 
Dual Bond, and now this resummoning of 
the Confederate Diet, the assembly which 
Bismarck came to. No period of German. 
history, perhaps, has seen such a craze for 
congresses. This last-mentioned one, by 
reason of the Prussian deputy’s character, 
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was destined at last to be of some account; 
of equal account, in a different way, to that 
of the great popular Parliament itself. 

This Parliament not having had a roof of 
its own to meet under, had made the church 
of St. Paul its place of gathering; a small 
building, a few streets to the northeast of 
Goethe’s house and the adjacent Jews’ quar- 
ter, in the quaint, oldest part of town. Its 
members, moreover, being mostly men of 
modest means, had lodged in the cheap 
vicinity of the river, in houses whose low- 
ceilinged rooms are lighted by small win- 
dows that look out winsomely from gabled 
roofs and frescoed walls. But the Diet, be- 
ing princely, held its sittings in a spacious 
palace—the palace of Thun and Taxis, on 
the Eschenheimer Gasse—and its members, 
being representatives of competing sover- 
eigns, lived in luxurious quarters. 

What issued forth from St. Paul's Church, 
furthermore, was a declaration of unity and 
independence; a protest against the privi- 
leges of noblemen to separate, special law 
courts and against their exemption from 
taxation; further, a demand for equal 
rights of all citizens; the right to vote, to 
move into other German States and settle 
on other farms or in other businesses with- 
out penalty or fee; the right of peasants 
and commoners to buy and hold land estates; 
above all, the right to a free press, to free 
science, to free schooling, to free churches, 
and to free citizenship.. Lastly, but not 
least, the Parliament declared stoutly also 
for the subjection of the sovereignty of all 
German princes to the suzerainty of a single 
national German Emperor, and the creation 
of anational revenue tariff, a national fleet, a 
national army, and a national congress. 
That was the work of the plebeian ‘‘ revolu- 
tionary’’ assembly. What the aristocratic 
Diet would now do or leave undone became 
the subject of Bismarck’s interest, tho hardly 
of his pen, for the first thing that he learns 
in the new place is distrust. 

‘I cannot write you much about the peo- 
ple and politics here,’” he writes to Johanna, 
«« because most letters are opened.” He had 
been at the Diet only two weeks; but he had 
found out that much, and the fact, at first, 
frightened him considerably. <‘‘ Do not for- 
get when you write,” he pleads again, ‘that 
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your letters are not only read by me, but by 
all sorts of postal spies. And be 
careful what you say to people, making no 
exception to a single soul.” 

For the moment he was secretary merely, 
and had no responsibility. It was May- 
time; he went jaunting. Again he writes to 
his young wife: 

‘**I viewed the scenes of my youthful folly, 

and it was with a mixed feeling of sadness and 
regret. - Where and how may Miss 
and —— be living now? How many are now 
in their graves whom I flirted, drank and 
played with! how many changes my views of 
life have undergone in fourteen years, I, each 
time, believing the view I held then to be the 
right one; and how many things seem insig- 
nificant now which -I took then to be great; 
how many venerable which I then ridiculed. 
I do not understand how men whoare deprived 
of the knowledge of God, or who do not desire 
that knowledge, can reflect on life without 
growing disgusted with themselves past bear- 
ing. I do not know how I stood it; if I had to 
live now as I did then, without God, without 
you and the children, I would want to throw 
off life like a dirty shirt. And yet the most of 
my acquaintances here are what I was then, and 
live as I did then.” 
This was the second insight into Frankfort 
congressional lite. Thedeputies to the Diet 
are triflers, debauchees or humbugs. Johanna 
and other confidants are told: 


‘*Count Thun, the president, dances till one 
o’clock, gambles till four, and has numerous 
liaisons that he confesses to the Church, but 
not to his wife.’’ 


One deputy has a house in Vienna which 
would bring in so little, if rented, that he 
favors the Austrian policy, so to speak in- 
voluntarily, instead of aiding Prussia, just in 
order to remain in Vienna and occupy the 
house himself. Other deputies to the Diet 
have sons in the Austrian service, on which 
account they are careful not to incite any 
resentment in the breasts of Viennese cour- 
tiers. 

What distinguishes Bismarck himself for 
the nonce is his fit of sentimentality. Sepa- 
ration from Johanna afd the charm of spring- 
time on the Rhine, as well as the exaltation 
over having cast the die and entered his 
life-work, all react powerfully on his heart 
and senses. Soon, however, he is himself 
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again. He idles like a diplomat still in pub- 
lic, but in secret he works like a true North- 
man, aggressively, persistently and callous- 
ly. 

In August he is promoted to the rank of 
Minister to the Diet, and having mastered 
the art of saying much and betraying noth- 
ing. with the air of a man crammed with 
wisdom, like his colleagues, he begins send- 
ing off an amazing quantity of reports be- 
hind the backs of these latter, whom he de- 
scribes again to Johanna as a batch of pre- 
tenders, worse even than the most skeptic 
Democrat could possibly conceive. Some of 
the writings go to his chief; many to influ- 
ential men about the King; others to the 
newspaper press. He keeps two amanuenses 
busy, his dictations being like his speech- 
making, slow and almost painfully deliber- 
ate, but correct and full in result. A rem- 
nant of solicitude about the impression he 
may be making comes out quite often at first 
in the anxiety he is at in reassuring his supe- 
riors that the differences which he calls forth 
in the meetings of the Diet, are carried for- 
ward on his side with the due urbanity; but 
this wears off by degrees. As for the tone of 
his public articles, that is already domineer- 
ing; and by the end of the Frankfort period 
the last note of diffidence disappears from 
his correspondence with his official superiors; 
it had never occurred in private letters at 
any time. 

Socially he is keen and attentive, investing 
the whole income of his (farmed-out) estates, 
as well as his salary, in keeping up an 
ambassadorial-like establishment. Johanna 
joins him with the (two) children, and he 
rents the Rothschild Villa and gardens. 
Here open house is maintained, and expen- 
sive dinners and balls are given, much to the 
defiance of his private taste, which leans to 
cosy, small companies, around a cask of 
beer. His guests are the diplomatic, fash- 
ionable and artistic world of Frankfort, and 
the princes who chance to pass through 
Frankfort on their way to or from the sur- 
rounding baths. Once the brother of the 
King, the Prince of Prussia (William I), 
comes totown, when Bismarck has his full 
flaxen beard reduced at once to a mustache 
a la militaire, dons a uniform of his militia 
company, hastens to the posting station, and 
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begs of his Royal Highness the grace of 
standing spensor for his newly born second 
son (William). 

Young people may fancy Bismarck drifted 
into success easily. But you see he did not. 
No; he earned his influence by working, as he 
says of himself, much harder than a dog 
(letter to his sister). Indeed, few men per- 
haps have taken more care and trouble to 
advance; and this Frankfort period is inter- 
esting, among other reasons, because it shows 
him at the labor of pushing progress—his 
own, I mean, as well as the country’s. The 
later periods of his life being spent at Berlin, 
within range of vocal intercourse with the 
King and the King’s friends, exclude minute 
investigation. Here, and here only, is the 
chance given one to see, what in truth his- 
tory is ever preaching, namely, that genius, 
and success go hand in hand with a capacity 
for taking pains. 

His large concern, meanwhile, has become 
the task of altering the King’s view of Aus- 
tria, as his own view has been altered since 
he came. The situation between this Empire 
and Prussia may be likened, for American 
readers,to that between abig Western farmer, 


. who is wanting to be recognized as boss and 


finds the hindrance to this ambition ia the per- 

son of a Boston merchant, to whom most of 

his neighbors are in debt. These neighbors 

are so used to looking up to the merchant as 

their superior, whereas the farmer started 

frem small beginnings like themselves, 

that, do what he may, they persist in~- 
respecting the Bostonian and not him- 
self. 

As for the merchant he really has so many 
things on his hands that it is mighty little 
attention which he has to bestow on the 
whole lot of them; and it is only out of a 
sense of policy that he delegates a clerk to 
see they are managed a little, and that the 
big, restless farmer does not go too far in 
intimidating and robbing (Count Thun re- 
marked to Bismarck in November, 1851, 
that ‘‘ his Government would have to resist 
Prussia’s trying to carry out any further the 
policy of Frederick the Great”). But while 
these delegated clerks are inefficient often, 
and often indifferent, the farmer is in dead- 
est earnest; and, as personified in Bis- 
marck, he becomes likewise capable. Hence 
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the outcome of the matter began to draw 
attention. 

At bottom Prussia, in spite of its preten- 
sions, had looked up to Austria in the same 
way as its neighbors did; not merely de jure, 
as it was legally bound to, but practically; 
and Bismarck had shared fully in this teel- 
ing of loyalty to the legitimate head of Ger 
many. Soon, however, he discerns Austria’s 
lack of reciprocal affection and good will; 
then he discovers her lack of money and 
men, This is sufficient—sufficient, that is, 
for him. He calls ‘‘Strife’’! the oppor- 
tunity which he detects being the moment 
when the Austrian Army is engaged in 
trouble with Italy. 

But the Cabinet in Berlin and the King 
are afraid. King Frederick William IV 
summons the courageous Minister from 
Frankfort to Berlin, in order to hear him 
discuss the business; and he looks wistfully 
at the fountain of hope which flows from the 
exhaustless, full soul of his ardent hench- 
man; he and his house would like to be 
masters in the land. But—but; there are 
the old ties, the old sentiments—a thousand 
things! And even Prince William, tho he 
lives and breathes in the army and pursues 
the task of increasing it, as if possessed— 
even he, somehow, does not feel it sate yet 
for Prussia to raise its arm against Vienna. 
He suggests that Bismarck be sent there fora 
while on a mission which will enable him to 
convince himself and all of them fully pre- 
cisely how Austria feels; which is done, as 
well as many other tentative things. But 
for the present the chief result of them all 
is that, as Bismarck is alone stedfast and 
moderate in every juncture, whereas all the 
other men concerned are either violent (like 
Roon), or wavering (like the King), or nega- 
tive and dense (like the Prince of Prussia), 
Bismarck gains for his person a great and in- 
creasing consideration. 

His colleagues in Berlin cannct but be im- 
pressed by the vitality of his principles, which, 
while retaining the essential core, cast forth 
or drew on all minor coverings at will. 
Thus, for instance, no sooner had the great 
idea of fighting Austria settled in his big, 
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Prussian breast than his old prejudices 
against revolution, parliaments and constitu- 
tions diminished to such thinness and innocu- 
ousness that he declared himself ready to 
shake hands withthem; they were fellow-Prus- 
sians, so to speak. And presently he actually 
writes an apology for revolution, in order to 
reconcile the King to the idea of condescend- 
ing to make use of France to humble Aus- 
tria. Yes, an apology. He even takes up 
the cause of representation. ‘‘One can cre- 
ate a national parliament wholly conservative 
in character, and yet win the veriest trans- 
ports of gratitude from Liberal men,’’ he 
writes, shrewdly and suggestively, to Man- 
teuffel, his chief. Drezst seyn und consequent; 
let us only be audacious and persistent, and 
prepare things. 

Now the old conservatives among the 
courtiers, like Herr von Gerlach, an intimate 
of the King, might deprecate the want of 
principle and pious scrupulousness in schem- 
ing this way against Austria. Roon, how- 
ever, hurrahs; he is Minister of War and 
knows the quality of his Prussian troops, 
and, on ‘the other hand, what corruption 
rages in Vienna. The King and Prince of 


’ Prussia hesitate; hesitation, in fact, is their 


true historical attitude, just as it was that of 
their father. 

To Bismarck, used as he was to Motley’s . 
talk and republican Englishmen’s, the change 
around from dreading the press, parliaments 
and reform, to favoring them, did not appear 
stupendous; besides, please take notice, he 
discriminated; not any kind of a press, or 
parliament, or union was what he advocated; 
but the kind which ¢hey, the Government, 
should create! 

But it was all too confusing for poor King 
Frederick William. He tired of politics. By 
degrees it transpired that his mind was dis- 
eased. In 1858 the Prince of Prussia took 
his place as Prince Regent. Roon then 
urged him to make Bismarck Premier. Wil- 
liam, however, summoned him instead from 
Frankfort, in deference to Austrian requests 
and sent him to St. Petersburg as Prussian 
Minister. i 
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CHRISTIANITY IN JAPANESE POLITICS. 


BY THE REV. M. 


THE progress which has been so character- 
istic of Japan for the past thirty years, tho 
not so apparent to the outside world during 
the present year, has been none the less real 
and remarkable. From a political point of 
view few years indeed have seen a develop- 
ment at all comparable with that that of this 
Thirty-first of the Meiji era. Government 
by a responsible party and Cabinet, so long 
discussed as a possibility, has at length be- 
come an actual fact, 

Upon the fall of the Matsukata Cabinet, 
near the close of last year, Marquis Ito once 
more took the reins of government. From 
the first he was very ready to receive the aid 
of the Liberal Party; but he utterly refused 
to be guided by that party. A break thus 
became inevitable, The great problem in 
Japan for his Cabinet was the financial one; 
how to provide for present and prospective 
military and naval expansion. His Minister 


of Finance, Count Inouye, after prolonged 


investigation, proposed an increase in the 
land tax as the main source of the desired 
revenue. This was pressed upon the Diet by 
the strongest considerations of patriotism, 
and even by very thinly veiled threats. Mar- 
quis Ito practically said that he would dis- 
solve the Diet and keep on dissolving it till 
the measure was passed; but he reckoned 
without his host. The two leading parties, 
the Liberal and the Progressive, united and 
formed the Constitutional Party; the tax bill 
was defeated, and the Diet was forthwith 
dissolved. 

The President of the Diet was Mr. Kenki- 
chi Kataoka, a well-known member of the 
Presbyterian Church. He is a very earnest 
Christian, and since his election to the Diet he 
with Mr. Soroku Ebara, an earnest Metho- 
dist, and a few other Christians, has kept up 
a prayer-meeting. Just after the recent dis- 
solution Mr. Kataoka gathered a few Chris- 
tian friends in his official residence for a 
praise-meeting. In this meeting he spoke 
very feelingly of the fact that in the discharge 
of his duties as presiding officer he had daily 
sought and, he believed, received divine help. 
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A few days after the dissolution of the 
Diet, Marquis Ito surprised everybody by re- 
signing. The members of his Cabinet fol- 
lowed him in a body (the Ministers for the 
Army and Navy did not resign, for just at 
this time these two portfolios were taken 
‘‘out of politics’). It now devolved on 
Counts Okuma and Itagaki, the leaders of 
the newly formed Constitutional Party, to 
form a new Cabinet. The management of 
this party had been intrusted toa commit- 
tee of four of the party leaders. These lead- 
ers now all became members of the new Cab- 
inet, and the election of a new committee 
was necessary. It is avery significant fact 
that the two earnest Christians just named 
were made members of this committee of 
four, whose duty was to manage the party 
and conduct its approaching campaign. 

The election is just over, and the result is 
a remarkable success, The Constitutional 
Party have elected 258 out of 300 members 
of the Diet. For some local reason unknowrm 
to me Mr. Ebara was not re-elected; but in 
Mr. Kataoka’s district only two votes were 
cast 1n opposition, And other Christians 


have been elected. One of these, Mr. Sai- 


bara, a trusted member of the Kumi-ai . 
Church, was chosen by a large majority. 

One of the most unique contests was in the 
second district of Kioto. One of the candi- 
dates here was also a well-known member of 
the Kumi-ai Church, Mr. Y. Nakamura. This 
district being the center and stronghold of 
Buddhism in Japan the opposition to the 
Christian candidate was strong and unscrupu- 
lous. A circular was issued urging the voters 
not to disgrace the city by electing this mem- 
ber ofan‘‘evil sect.’’ The aid of ‘‘the baser 
sort’ was not wanting,and the opposition con- 
sisted, as one of our Christian preachers put 
it, of the Buddhist priests, the sae dealers, 
and the joroya. 

A few days before the election very strict 
regulations in regard to electioneering were 
issued. Not only were there strict measures 
against bribery, but giving an elector a ride 
or entertaining him at a feast was forbidden. 
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Four or five days before the election the 
Buddhist candidate and twenty-four of his 
followers were arrested and thrown into 
prison on the charge of violating these new 
regulations. A  counter-movement was 
started, and on Sunday evening before the 
day of the election (Wednesday) Mr. Naka- 
mura was arrested. His examination lasted 
all that night and the next day and night till 
midnight, when he was acquitted and re- 
leased. The opposing candidate was not re- 
leased,.and is still confined. A new candi- 
date had therefore to be substituted. This 
enferced change may have affected the elec- 
tion; certain it is that Mr. Nakamura was 
elected by an unexpectedly large majority. 
He received 629 votes, and his opponent 179. 
This small number of votes cast in a district 
with a population of more than 150,000 
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shows very well the limited suffrage as yet 
possessed by the Japanese. 

It was my privilege to preach and conduct 
the communion in the church of which Mr. 
Nakamura is a member on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the election. At the close of the 
service, at the suggestion of the pastor, two 
prayers of thanksgiving were offered in view 
of the experiences before and at the election. 
Mr. Nakamura thanked the Christians 
warmly for their sympathy, and asked them 
to pray that he might be faithful in the dis-. 
charge of his new duties. 

There is practically no doubt but that Mr. 
Kataoka will be elected President of the new 
Diet. Mr. Ebara is strongly talked of for a 
Cabinet position, either Minister for Educa- 
tion or Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Kioto, JAPAN. 





THE BRITISH NAVAL GUNNER. 


BY ROBERT H. 


AMONG the most important and oest 
equipped depots for training the guiners are 
those at Whale Island (Portsmouth), and 
the Royal Naval Barracks at Devonport. 
These barracks can house two thousand men, 
who are trained from boyhood in the use of 
the different guns, from the truck-guns to 
those on the barbettes, the Maxim, Hotch- 

- kiss and Nordenfeldt. The men are not only 
trained in the use of heavy armament, but are 
instructed thoroughly inthe cutlass and pistol 
drill; and before they can qualify for seamen 
gunners they must have served three years 
on shipboard. This drill is not confined to 
the seamen only; but to provide for any 
emergency the firemen and stokers in their 
three months’ training must also learn to 
handle modern guns, and some of them are 
permitted to qualify as fully trained gunners. 

The gunners having, therefore, been 
trained from boyhood at Portsmouth, Plym- 
outh, Devonport and at various other 
ports, and on board the training-ships where 
they have been ‘‘licked into shape,” may 
become trained men on board of any war- 
ship used in the service. Sometimes the 
sailor is allowed to qualify for a trained man 
on one of the ships in Commission, altho he 
may have to undergo a further course at 
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such places as Portsmouth and Devonport 
before he can become a seaman gunner. He 
is obliged, almost always, to pursue a very 
rigorous course of twenty-eight days for ex- 
amination before he can receive his certificate 
as a trained man, and he cannot become a 
seaman gunner until he has completed a two 


_months’ course, during which time he has 


been drilled very thoroughly in the use and 
practice of the different guns, that is, in the 
parts of the Heavy, Light, Quick-firing and 
Machine Guns. When he is appointed to a 
ship, he is, together with his class, daily 
trained in laying the guns; and once a week 
they have ‘‘general quarters,’’ when the 
decks must be cleared as if for action. 

The responsibility for efficiency among the 
men rests in a great degree on the gunnery 
lieutenant and the gunner—a warrant-officer 
—who, of course, has been very thoroughly 
trained in the use of every kind of gun and 
all the details connected with each. In ad- 
dition to this ‘he attends to the serving out 
of small arms to the ‘sailors, to their disci- 
pline, and with the lieutenant rests the discre- 
tion of appointing the gunners to their 
different positions. The captain of the gun 
is generally a petty officer who has been 
trained not only in the science of laying the 
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guns, but has gone through-a general course 
in electricity. and thoroughly understands its 
principles as applied to his vocation. 

Each seaman is instructed thoroughly in 
his part of the drill. He must also be able 
to intelligently take the place of any other 
seaman who may fall in battle, be acquainted 
with the other man’s duties, and comprehend 
the reason for all the evolutions. 

In laying a gun precision is’ an essential 
element, and at no time is the gun’s crew to 
pretend to aim. In case any of the men 
should make a mistake, the Instructor gives 
the word ‘‘Still,’’ and then each man is en- 
abled to find out and criticise the mistake of 
the other, thus insuring accuracy. Usually, 
therefore, there is a keen rivalry among the 
men to attain to the highest perfection. To 
insure this accuracy if a defect is apparent 
in the pointing of the guns by one of the 
crew, the next number is called to correct it, 
and when this is done the Instructor points 
out what would have been the probable re- 
sult had the first man’s aim been taken. 

Every one of the guns, from the largest to 
the smallest, is fired twice a quarter in order 
that any defect may be foundout. There is, 
however, almost daily practice in the use of 
the tube-gun by which a small rifle bullet is 
substituted for the larger projectile, and by 
the use of which the men may determine 
their accuracy of aim. This corresponds to 
the sub-caliber practice, as pursued on the 
United States ships. 

The different ships occasionally practice at 
sea, and for a target they have canvas 
stretched ona triangular piece of wood. To 
inspire the spirit of rivalry and thoroughness 
they have prize-firing once a year, when 
prizes are given for the greatest number of 
hits in the shortest space of time. Of course 
these competitions are confined to each ship, 
as the difference in the conditions of the 
weather, sea and guns makes competitions 
between the various ships practically impos- 
sible. In such competitions the target is 
generally placed at a distance of two thou- 
sand yards. Each ship has to practice twice 
a quarter, but this rule does not preclude 
them from practicing much more frequently. 
There is also the practice of towing a target 
made of a cask, so that each ship can have 
its own target, and the firing can be carried 
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on simultaneously. The accuracy of aim is, 
ef ceurse, established by the splashes. In 
these, and all other cases, the men who have 
charge of the guns are specially trained, and 
only the most competent, intelligent and 
surest marksmen are made captains of the 
guns. To make it the ambition of the sailor 
to reach this position an incentive is held out 
in the largely increased pay, which is reduced 
when any incompetence is shown. 

From the guns on the barbettes, which 
are worked by hydraulic machinery, to the 
rifle-guns, everything is performed with sys- 
tem and precision. If you were to consult 
the gunnery book you would imagine that 
this would occupy many minutes. In 
reality, it is rushed through in a very few 
seconds. 

For instance, take the one process to 
‘‘sponge and load” in a 12-inch muzzle- 
loading gun, where the crew consists of 
twenty-four men and four powder-men: 1 
attaches a tube; 2 serves the vent; 3 opens 
the scuttle; 8 serves the sponge to 4; 3 and 4 
sponge the gun and withdraw the sponge; 
the powder-men close up; 3 and 4 enter the 
cartridge and gas check as far as possible; 9 
and roattend elevating gear under the direc- 
tion of 1, who repeats the signals for eleva- 
ting made by 4; the numbers unemployed on 
the left run the projectile in front of the 
muzzle; 3 and 4 enter and unsling it; 3 en- 
ters the wad; 9 and roset taut the clamps; 8 
serves the rammerand returns the sponge; 5 
and 6 pass the bell-ropes to the rear; all 
numbers unemployed ram home; 3 and 4 
sponge the rammer; 4 returns it and coils up 
the bell-ropes; 3 closes scuttle; 2 removes 
the vent-server and pricks the cartridge. 
The powder-men provide another charge. 

This is but a small partof the work neces- 
sary to get these guns ready to fire; but it 
gives one an idea of the exactitude and 
precision with which everything is done, 
where every man has an assigned duty, and 
where nothing is left to chance. When all 
these movements can be carried out in a few 
seconds, the uninitiated can but stand in 
amazement at the rapidity with which the 
whole drill is gone through. 

With medern firing the introduction of 
electricity has revelutionized the use of the 
gun, as this new ferce is used entirely in 
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firing the guns in the turrets, altho the old 
methods of percussion and friction can be 
resorted to in the event of the electrical 
appliances getting out of order. This, how- 
ever, is guarded against by having a second 
circuit. It is now possible for one officer to 
control the firing of several guns, and when 
broadside firing was used, one stationed in 
the conning-tower could fire the whole 
broadside by simply pressing the electric 
key. Atnight, too, the sights are electrical- 
ly illuminated by means of a small battery 
affixed to the gun-carriage, thus securing 
conditions as favorable as those afforded by 
daylight. 

The marines must also be taken into ac- 
count, and altho they do not manage the 
larger guns of the war-ship, to them be- 
longs a great part of the responsibility of 
managing the smaller guns and rifles, and 
also for land work, such as building bridges 
and other emergency work on shore. They 
are divided in the larger ships into the 
Royal Marine Artillery and Light Infantry, 
the former being generally selected from 
men who have passed rigorous examinations 
in gunnery after a long and varied course, 
in which they are trained not orly to fight 
at sea, but to go through all the maneuvers 
on land. The Light Infantry bear almost 
the same relation to the Artillery as that 
which subsists among the land forces. 

The School of Gunnery at Shoeburyness, 
where the marines are generally trained, has 
made the most notable advances in the 
science of gunnery. Here experiments are 
made to test the value of the different guns, 
powder and projectiles, and to the Instruct- 
ors is due the credit of determining the 
value of the dynamite-gun, the wire-winding 
method, which has increased greatly the 
velocity of the projectile, and the breach- 
loading improvements. 

The Royal Marine Barracks at Plymouth 
are also noted for the efficiency and thor- 
ough training of the men. The officers and 
gunners have to go through a fifty-three 
days’ course in gunnery, and after three years 
they are compelled to requalify by a twenty- 
eight days’ course, The gunnery instructors 
have to complete a very thorough course, 
including one in electricity at Greenwich, 
and obtain from that college °a first-class 
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certificate before they can fill the positions 
of instructors at Plymouth or any other 
barracks. 

The question arises as to how these men 
procure the education to enable them to 
master intelligently the management of the 
guns, the application of electricity, and the 
different details which are needed to in- 
sure their hitting the mark almost every 
time. 

Asa boy the sailor is placed on board a 
training-ship, where he is given the ordinary 
school education, and trained in the use of 
the different parts of the ship. When he is, 
therefore, assigned to a ship, he has had a 
previous knowledge which enables him to 
grasp readily the duty of his new sphere, 
and ina short time he attains wonderful 
efficiency. 

The British Naval Reserve officers and 
seamen are obliged to perform one month's 
drill in each year on ships which are provided 
at all great mercantile ports, such as Liver- 
pool, London, Bristol and Glasgow, for this 
purpose. They are also trained iu the nu- 
merous batteries placed all over the British 
seacoast A commander of the navy is ap- 
pointed to take charge of each drill ship, 
and he has serving under him a gunnery 
lieutenant, a gunner and mate, boatswain 
and a full staff of seamen gunners. These 
officers can take their drill on board any 
commissioned ship by permission of the com- 
manding officer on the station. Thus we 


‘find that a large part of the Naval Reserve 


men are at present serving on board the 
men-of-war in all parts of the world. 

With the Colonial Naval Reserve in New 
South Wales, which is, in fact, a regular 
colonial navy under British regulations, 
their turret-ships and torpedo-boats, manned 
entirely by officers and seamen born in the 
country, and the present agitation in Canada 
for such a body, the British fleet has been 
and will be immensely augmented in the 
latter half of this century. 

Should the time arrive when the accuracy 
of British marksmanship shall be tested in 
actual warfare, the results will no doubt 
prove that system, discipline and drill will 
have qualified the Anglo-Saxon to win vic- 
tories as glorious as history has recorded. 

Hauirax, N, S, 





LITERATURE. 


THIRTY YEARS OF AMERICAN 
FINANCE.* 


Mr. Noyes has performed his task in an 
admirable manner. That task was to nar- 
rate the series of events which influenced the 
financial history of the United States from 
1865 to 1897, and at the same time to point 
out the relations between those events. It 
might seem impossible to accomplish this task 
without referring to such economic theories 
as those of protection and bimetalism. The 
existence of these theories and their influ- 
ence on the course of events is of course in- 
disputable, and that would be very imperfect 
and misleading history which should ignore 
these facts. Mr. Noyesdoes not ignorethem 
as facts, but he treats them with scientific 
impartiality. It would not be easy to deter- 
mine from these pages whether he is a be- 
liever in free trade or protection, in the gold 
standard or in bimetalism. But his impar- 


tiality does not prevent him from showing 
the effects of tariffs on commerce, or the ef- 
fects of silver coinage measures on currency 


and finance. In tracing these effects he 
seems to us to display a high degree of ana- 
lytical power, and a very considerable mas- 
tery of inductive reasoning. His work is 
certainly much superior to those which have 
appeared in the same field, and it deserves 
to be adopted as a text-book of economic 
history. 

Speaking in a large way we may describe 
Mr. Noyes’s narrative as showing the inter- 
action of two great causes; the productivity 
of human labor on the one hand, and the 
unreasoning action of Government on the 
other. When the crops have been good the 
people have been comfortable and contented, 
and the Legislature has displayed indifference 
to financial questions, When thecrops have 
been bad the people have been uncomfortable 
and discontented, and the Legislature has 
been aroused to the keenest interest in finan- 
cial expedients, The wildest theories have 
then been propounded, theories disproved a 
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hundred times by the experience of the past, 
of which experience, however, but few of the 
present generation have any knowledge. By 
the strenuous efforts of the few having this 
knowledge to impart it to the masses, the 
application of these theories has been prevent- 
ed or modified, andthe Government been saved 
from the extreme humiliations of repudiation 
and bankruptcy. But these efforts have in- 
dicated the alarm felt by the leaders of in- 
dustry, and their very necessity has aggra- 
vated the distress, which it was their purpose 
to remove. On the other hand, agricultural 
prosperity has constituted an obstacle to re- 
form. The cessation of distress has dis- 
tracted the attention of the public from 
financial questions and inclined them to follow 
the advice of those leaders whose political 
wisdom is summed up in the maxim to let 
well enough alone. So far as our currency 
problem is concerned, Congress has adopted 
the policy of the Arkansas settler who would 
not mend his leaky roof in wet weather because 
he did not want to go out in the rain, nor in 
dry weather because it did not leak then; 
and so it has come to pass that reforms that 
should have been effected thirty years ago 
have been continually postponed and may be 
still postponed indefinitely. 

The issue of paper money by the Govern- 
ment of the United States was in the first 
place a military measure. It was defended 
as an exercise of the ‘‘war power,’” and was 
explicitly declared to be a temporary expe- 
dient. The national banking system was 
constructed on the theory that the bank- 
notes would furnish the country with its cur- 
rency, and no one entertained the idea that 
this was to be the function of the Federal 
Government. After the close of the War 
the very first financial resolution adopted by 
Congress provided for the retirement of the 
greenbacks, and laws were passed giving 
power to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
redeem them. But the policy was never 
carried out. As the inflation of the currency 
ceased prices began to fall, and speculators 
began at once to cry out against contraction. 
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The old arguments were brought out, and 
the antediluvian fallacies about money were 
revived. Then came the financial panic in 
London, following the Overend’s failure in 
1866, and the stringency of the money mar- 
ket in this country was laid to the policy of 
contracting the currency. There was no 
more talk of resuming specie payments for 
at least six years, and during that period the 
Greenback party aroseand flourished. Under 
the influence of this craze the dishonored 
paper of the Government was increased in 
volume, and it was not till the prolonged 
ruin following the crash of 1873 had thor- 
oughly sobered the country, that the return 
to specie payments was seriously undertaken. 
Had it not been for the determined exercise 
of the veto by President Grant, resumption 
would have been attained only after a more 
terrible financial debauch, possibly, than 
that of the War. Fortunately the heavens 
took pity on the American people, and boun- 
teous harvests here in 1879 coinciding with 
dearth in Europe brought about a prodigious 
revival of trade and fairly swept the country 
into solvency. 

How the silver craze succeeded the green- 
back craze is fully explained by Mr. Noyes. 
As we know the agitation for the frée coin- 
age of silver began in the terrible years fol- 
lowing the panic of 1873, and was renewed 
after the disasters of 1893. It was allayed 
by the prosperity beginning in 1879, and by 
the prosperity that came to usin 1897. But 
the true cause of these crazes has not been 
removed. So long as the Federal Govern- 
ment has a money-creating power, and so 
long as it undertakes to prescribe standards 
of value, so long will demagogs devise ruin- 
ous financial schemes and so long will the 
masses be tempted by these schemes when- 
ever the pinch of hard times is felt. There 
is no thorough cure for these evils but the 
relinquishment by the General Government 
of the power of issuing money, and there is 
no hope of convincing the people of this 
truth except by the dissemination of precisely 
such knowledge of our financial history as 
Mr. Noyes’s pages convey. The more gen- 
erally this knowledge is diftused the brighter 
will our financial future be; and to this end 
we hope that this history may be everywhere 
circulated. 
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A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE EPISTLES TO THE PHILIPPIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. Sy the Rev. Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, D.D., Baldwin Professor of Sacred 
Literature, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.) 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND TO 
THE CoLossians. By the Rev. T. K. Ab- 
bott, B.D., D.Litt., Professor Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.) 

These additions to ‘‘ The International Crit- 
ical Commentary” should have been noticed 
before but for the pressure on our columns. 
Professor Abbott’s work on the Ephesians and 
Colossians is a gratifying vindication of their 
Pauline authorship and of the catholic view of 
their purpose and meaning. Professor Abbott 
inclines to the opinion that the Epistle was ad- 
dressed not to the Church at Ephesus, but 
through them to a circle of Gentile converts in 
Laodicea, Hieropolis, Colosse and elsewhere 
in Phrygia. This is substantially the ‘‘circu- 
lar’ hypothesis which has been held by many 
of the soundest commentators, among them 
Bengel, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Weiss and Milli- 
gan. The strong point of the Commentary is 
the philological work it contains. Without 
falling into a mechanical literalism the author 
follows the line taken by Meyer and makes it 
his first and last care to ascertain the meaning 
of the words of the text. The student will find 
it a valuable aid in this kind of illustration of 
the sacred text. The special notes represent 
the best as well as the most recent scholarship. 

Dr. Marvin’s volume on Ephesians and Phi- 
lemon will be more than welcome. The intro- 
ductory work is full and excellent. It covers 
the ground and is just what a student needs. 
The author accepts the opinion which regards 
the Epistle as having been written from Rome. 
Without being at all positive or dogmatic, Dr. 
Vincent is inclined to believe that the ‘‘ tone of 
the letter, so far as it relates to its author, 
seems to indicate fresh impressions rather 
than those received after a long and tedious 
confinement.”’ Dr. Vincent’s recognition of the 
practical spiritual character of the Epistle is 
so marked and gives such distinction to his 
volume asto be a most gratifying confirmation 
of the General Editor’s-wisdom in selecting 
him for the task. It is remarkable for the close 
and really helpful study of words, particularly 
the critical words of the text. Yet Dr. Vincent’s 
verbal expositions are not laborious refinements, 
They dwell ‘on important differences and bring 
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the student substantial aid. The critical ex- 
ample is, probably, the great passage (Phil. 2: 
5-8), on the humiliation of Christ, which may 
be named as a model of what such exposition 
should be. The definition of iraépyur leaves some- 
thing to be desired as an assertion of Christ’s 
pre-existent and essential divinity. Still the 
author is critically and practically right in the 
definition given to the important words and 
phrases of the passage, such as “opof, ox7jua, in 
marking the difference between rd elvaz ica Oew 
and 76 elvac loov Ge, and in finding the contrast 
inthe passages between év popo7 Geov and oxquare 
ebpebele O¢ GvOpwr-¢, so that the significance of 
the passage turns on the contrast of meaning 
between op9f, as applied to God, and oyfua, as 
applied to man—a very fine point and as im- 
portant as it is fine. After all, what strikes us 
most in the textual exposition of this passage, 
and in the extended Excursus on page 79, is 
the author’s avoidance of extreme refinement 
of any description. This is characteristic of 
the whole volume, and indicates a scholar 
who knows how to make scholarship 
an assistance and not a_ burden. 

THE INCARNATION. A STUDY OF PHILIP- 
PIANS IT, 5-11. By £. H. Gifford, D.D., 
Formerly Archdeacon of London and Canon of 
St. Paul's, (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75.) The 


reader of this book is in the hands of a strong 
man and aremarkably sound and acute scholar 
to guide him through the extreme .perils 
which attend metaphysical speculation on so 
profound and complex a mystery as the Incar- 


nation. The substance of the little book was 


published in Zhe Expositor in September and 
October, 1896. The importance of the subject 
matter, its bearing on the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, which is now assuming so much 
prominence in theological discussion, and the 
very great merits of Dr. Gifford’s work make 
the republication in this permanent form a 
welcome addition to our theological literature. 
The book may be very properly noticed here 
in connection with Dr. Vincent’s exposition of 
the same topic in his Commentary on Philip- 
pians, especially as the two expositors are in 
clear agreement with each other on the critical 
points, such as the signification of “op¢f# in 
the critical phrase év yopgy Geov, and on the 
question whether trdpyuv implies Christ’s per- 
manent equality with God or a pre-existent 
equality which might have been laid aside in 
the Incarnation. Dr. Gifford discusses every 
Point in the passage with great learning and 
force. He begins his examination with the 
Greek Fathers, follows it through the Refor- 
Mation down to the present time. His dis- 
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cussion never flags in interest and is con- 
ducted in excellent spirit, but with a firm, 
steady tenacity which is most refreshing, and 
results in a splendid clearing up of the much 
controverted passage, and the triumphant 
vindication of its doctrinal value. Incident- 
ally it is useful as an illustration of the base- 
less assumptions that passed with Baur and 
his Tiibingen disciples for evidence. 





A History OF THE ART OF WAR. The Middle 
Ages from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. By Charles Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Fel- 
low of All Souls, Oxford. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $4.50.) 

The author notifies us in the Preface that 
this is intended to form the second of a series 
of four volumes on the art of war from Greek 
and Roman times down to the beginning of 
the present century. - The work is not intended 
to give the annals of war. It dwells on the 
development of war rather than presents a 
history of it, or even of its great combats or 
campaigns. Some of these, which may have 
had much significance for political history, 
have had little for the artof war. They intro- 
duced no new tactical methods, no new armor, 
no new attack or defense, and give no impor- 
tant illustration of methods or armor already 
in use, and hence have little significance for 
the art of war. The plan and purpose which 
control the work before us is to present a con- 
sistent view of the development as studied in 
its theoretic relations. The volume begins 
with the transition from Roman to medieval 
methods in the downfall of the legion as the 
compact unit of the Roman formation, and the 
gradual substitution of horse and armor, the 
development of heavy cavalry and still further 
transformation of war by the development of 
archers and crossbowmen, and their combina- 
tion with dismounted cavalry. These develop- 
ments of new methods, new armor, new 
weapons, and the new tactics which went 
with them, are the center and substance of 
the history which Mr. Oman has undertaken 
to follow out in this volume. They are 
illustrated in close and intensely interesting 
studies of the wars of the falling Empire, the 
early Middle Ages, from Charlemagne to the 
last struggle of infantry on the field of Has- 
tings, the development of the Byzantine 
army, the Crusades, the wars of Western 
Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, the long bow in the English and Scotch 
wars of the fourteenth century, and the long 
bow as used by Edward III and his successors 
and imitators in the wars over the channel, 
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where the present volume ends. This sketch 
will show the general scope of the work and 
the plan followed init. It will, however, give 
but little conception of the critical skill and 
laborious investigations which have been re- 
quired to illustrate the author’s point and 
plan. It was to be expected that the develop- 
ment of such a plan would bring him into col- 
lision with other students in the same field and 
develop a plentiful crop of critics. Noone of 
them has, however, attempted to question the 
value of Mr. Oman’s work or its very great 
interest, both of which points are freely con- 
ceded. It is a work which, in asense, attempts 
the impossible. The evidence required for 
positive conclusions as to much of this history 
does not exist. Mr. Oman himself makes 
proper allowance for the conjectural basis of 
not a few of the decisions in doubtful cases he 
is compelled to adopt. But his work as a 
whole is one to which students of medieval 
history cannot refuse their grateful recogni- 
tion. It brings order out of confusion. Ina 
very perplexed and confused field, which has 
been mostly handed over to poetic chronicles 
and annals, it puts things on a basis of ra- 
tional probability and scientific system. For 
example, it is the first rational account ot 
Cregy, Poitiers, Bannockburn and Coeur de 
Lion’s great victories at Arsouf and Jaffa. Not 
less valuable are the other chapters which in- 
troduce us to the causes of the Crusaders’ fail- 
ures and defeats. The book is admirably illus- 
trated with maps and plans, to the drawing of 
which the author has given close personal at- 
tention. 





THE HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. By C. 
K. Conder, Col. R. E. 2mo0, pp. x, 312. 

16 plates. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 
This book deserves praise, and will be found 
indispensable to the few people who want to 
study the Hittite problem, for just one feature, 
the sixteen plates of inscriptions and the map. 
Otherwise it is of no value. Just as Wright’s 
‘‘Empire of the Hittites” is constantly referred 
to for its plates of illustrations in art, so this 
will be for inscriptions. Nearly all published 
are given, altho we observe that our author, 
like Jensen, in his ‘‘ Hittiter und Armenier,”’ is 
quite ignorant of texts published in America. 
We suppose we can hardly blame him for not 
crediting the fine figure and inscription of Plate 
[II, Fig. 3, to our Metropolitan Museum. So 
far as Colonel Conder’s system reading de- 
pends on parallels between Hittite hieroglyphs 
and the Cypriote characters, it has a plausible 
basis; but when he compares the signs with 
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the more archaic forms of the Babylonian he 
is quite astray, and would be proved so by 
Delitzsch’s discussion of the origin of Babylo- 
nian writing. Beyond this his comparative 
philology is unscientific, and he is not likely 
havea single disciple or believer. Whatever 
our author has to say of Sumerians, Kassites, 
etc., has nothing to do with his subject. This 
is not Colonel Conder’s first essay in this field, 
and the busy eleven years he has given to the 
subject since he published his ‘‘ Altaic Hiero- 
glyphs and Hittite Inscriptions’? have been, 
we are sorry to say, wasted, That the reader 
may see how differently scholars attack this 
Hittite problem, we give Colonel Conder’s 
translation of the first inscription of Hamath, 
and then Jensen’s translation of the 
same: 

Conder: ‘‘With homage expressed to the lord 
through whose might Ismite—my king whom I 
serve, may he live, Zomomelu, being king of all, 
so 1 who am his countryman inscribe.”’ 

Jensen: “1am the great, the mighty king of 

the Hittites, the servant of the goddess, the king 
of this city, the mighty, the great one among the 
kings,” etc. 
Conder makes it a Turanian language, and 
Jensen Aryan. The latter fills his translation 
with interrogation points, which we have omit- 
ted. It is difficult to put any confidence in 
either translation. We notice that the work of 
Jensen, who has a good standing among Ger- 
man scholars, has just been severely attacked 
by Messerschmidt, who regards it as fantas- 
tical; but its conclusion as to the Aryan nature 
of the Hittite speech has just been forcibly 
supported by Hommel. 





THE VERACITY OF THE HEXATEUCH. A De- 
fence of the Historic Character of the First 
Six Books of the Bible. By Samuel Colcord 
Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President of 
Dartmouth College. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.50.) 

It is fortunate for the development of healthy 
critical opinion as to the Old Testament 
that the conservative view of the history and 
origia of the Hexateuch is represented by two 
such scholars as Professor Green, of Prince- 
ton, and ex-President Bartlett, not to mention 
others. Professor Green has given himself to 
the more technical points of critical compari- 
son, and President-Bartlett expressly resigns 
that field to him, finding for himself quite 
enough to construct his defense of in the more 
general points, principles and facts of the 
case which may be handled successfully and 
adequately by a theological scholar who is not 
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technically an expert in Old Testament criti- 
cism. Dr. Bartlett begins with a general 
statement of the case, in which we note asa 
good omen that he is inclined to waive as minor 
interests the problems of authorship and con- 
centrate on the important question of histor- 
ical veracity. He takes up first the Book of 
Joshua and applies this canon of historical 
veracity to itin a very telling and effective 
manner. From the strong position thus gained 
he turns back to carry the same method first 
through the history from the Exodus to the 
conquest and afterward through the patri- 
archal period back to primitive conditions. 
Through all these chapters, and indeed 
throughout his entire argument,he pursues the 
wise method of making his arguments turn only 
on the important points, and planting himself 
on the strong critical points of the position 
which if held will carry all the minor points 
with them. He is particularly strong in show- 
ing up the failures of. modern criticism, the 
enormous assumptions involved in it, and in 
pressing home the question how far, after all, 
does this assumed variety of authorship go 
toward shaking the veracity and credibility of 
the Hexateuch, which is the great question. 
Dr, Bartlett deserves great credit for having 
recalled the student public to this point, which 
has been too much obscured. There has been, 
no doubt, a stiff, unappreciative and unbending 
orthodoxy which has committed itself to the 
position that biblical authority requires a liter- 
al biblical inerrancy and does not permit us to 
regard any part of the text as having a minor 
importance. Dr. Bartlett does not draw up his 
defense on such lines as these. His remarks 
on the creation narrative, for example, take a 
broad view of the subject, which saves the 
moral and religious content of the history 
without committing the author to the merely 
picturesque details of the narrative. It makes 
a strong infpression of the services which Ori- 
ental scholarship and exploration have ren- 
dered to faith to go through this book and ob- 
serve how far Dr. Bartlett’s defense is main- 
tained by weapons drawn from these sources 
and from the arsenal of modern critical study. 
If it is true that biblical criticism, in one of its 
phases, has brought a serious attack on the 
Hexateuch, it is no less true that it is to bib- 
lical criticism in another and larger phase that 
we must look and do look not in vain, for the 
substantial vindication of these books. On the 
whole, Dr. Bartlett puts his reader in a posi- 
tion where he will feel with the French savant, 


“IT cannot be so credulous as to be unbeliev- 
ing.” 
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Tue Story oF LANcuAGE. By Charles Wood- . 
ward Hutson, Author of the’ Beginnings of 
Civilization.”’ (A.C. McClurg & Company, 
Chicago. $1.50.) 

This is an intelligent, useful and interesting 
work, not intended to be an original investiga- 
tion. The author says, modestly: 

‘‘My purpose is to give, in a series of papers 

and with as little use as may be of technical 
terms, some account of the rise of human speech 
from simple to more complex forms, and of the 
connection between the progress of language and 
the progress of the human race.” 
The ‘‘ story’ is told in an attractive manner, 
which connects the development of language 
with the history of the race, and presents in- 
genious solutions of some of the perplexing 
problems of race development. Mr. Hutson 
Starts with an exposition of the methods relied 
on in philological investigation, and proceeds 
to the theory of the origin of language, to its 
becoming multiform, the classification of lan- 
guages, and the building up of the great com- 
plex languages and their development into the 
forms and varieties which now prevail. He 
pays very close attention to the languages of 
the American Indians. Tho he leans heavily 
on Dr. Brinton, he departs from him in some 
important points. He doubts, for example, as 
to the Asiatic origin of the American aborig- 
ines, and prefers to assume the existence of a 
prehistoric geological dike connecting Europe 
with America north of latitude 50°. The Ap- 
pendix contains some good matter on the bib- 
liography of the subject, the languages of the 
Americans, borrowed words in English, and 
other interesting points. For an intelligent, 
consistent and systematic survey of the whole 
subject it would be difficult to name a more 
satisfactory or attractive guide than Mr. Hut- 
son has given us. 





ILLUSTRATED. EXPLANATION OF THE COMMAND- 
MENTS. Adapted from the Original of the 
Rev. H. Rolfur, D.D. With a Reflection 
and a Practice on Each Commandment. By 
the Very Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R., 
Provincial of the St. Louis Province. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.50.) 

This volume is further described in the sub- 
title as 

‘“‘A Complete and Thorough Exposition of the 

Commandments of God and of the Church, with 

Numerous Examples from Holy Scripture, the 

Fathers and other Sources.” 

It is published with authority, and may be 
relied on as presenting the theory and practice 
of the Roman Church on the important point 
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asto the basis of authority and the funda- 
mental rule. The Commandments are con- 
nected with the Church as a new and distinct 
law-giver. The Ten Commandments are inter- 
preted to permit the veneration of the saints 
and their images and the ‘‘ Mother of God.”’ 
With them are connected the Commandments 
of the Church. The six chief Commandments 
of the Church are said to be: 

1. To hear mass on Sundays and holy days 
of obligation. 

2. To fast and abstain on days appointed. 

3. To confess at least once a year. 

4. To receive the Holy Eucharist during 
Easter time. 

5- To contribute to the support of our pas- 
tors. 

6. Not to marry persons who are not Cath- 
olics, or who are related to us within the fourth 
degree of kindred, nor privately, without wit- 


nesses, nor to solemnize marriage at forbidden 
times. 





LiFE, DEATH AND IMMORTALITY, With Kindred 
Essays. By William Bryant, M.A., LL.D., 
Instructor in Psychology and Ethics, St. 
Louis Normal and High School, (The Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1.75.) 

The essays collected in this volume have 
been published at different times and in differ- 
ent journals. They have their point of agree- 
ment in discussing for their common theme 
the religious aspect of humanity. The author 
makes an effort in them to break away from 
negative results and reach positive concep- 
tions which will harmonize with the scientific 
spirit of the day, and possess a richer inner 
and vital significance than can be claimed for 
the traditional and dogmatic forms in which 
the religious faith of the Church is commonly 
presented. The result is neither wholly clear 
nor satisfactory. The special studies con- 
tained in the volume of Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism and of ‘ Life, Death and Immor- 
tality’’ have much to commend them and are 
suggestive. Some points are pressed with 
great force against Spencer and his doctrine 
of the unknowable. The-author’s view of 
miracles seems to us todissolve their objective 
reality. The resurrection of Christ, for exam- 
ple, leaves the event, so far as we can see 
substantially where Renan placed it. The 
ecstatic devotion of one woman becomes ex- 
panded into an ecstatic condition of the whole 
discipleship. The author’s speculation is to 
us a painful attempt to discover a resurrection 
‘when he cannot bring himself to believe that 
one really took place 
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HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS. A Study of 
the Fallacy of Perception. By Edmund Par- 
ish. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

We do not wonder that an American edition 

of this work has been called for. It was pub- 
lished in Munich, we believe in 1894, and took 
its place at once as indicating a rational and 
scientific solution of the problems involved in 
one of the greatest perplexities of modern 
speculation. The present edition is more than 
a translation of the German original. It is 
generally more complete and upto date. The 
chapters relating to the ‘‘ International Cen- 
sus of Waking Hallucinations’? have been 
worked over, and a new chapter is added which 
is intended to present a summary survey of 
the situation and the relation of the view sug- 
gested by the author to psychology in general. 
The characteristic feature of Dr. Parish’s 
work is that instead of wasting himself on an 
attempt to discover a scientific basis for oc- 
cultism of any kind or in any degree, he en- 
deavors to show that this whole class of phe- 
nomena fall under the head of morbid psychol- 
ogy, and, in all probability, after sufficient 
study can be identified as such. Whether Dr. 
Parish’s general theory of detached, dislocated 
or broken conscious recognition will explain 
everything or not,it is in the line of rational ex- 
planation and far more rational than the as- 
sumption of mysterious occult forces supposed 
to be on the eve of discovery, which has been 
the bane and delusion of hypnotism and kin- 
dred speculations. 


Lire 1n Earty BrItAIN. Being an Account of 
the Early Inhabitants of this Island and the 
Memorials which They Have Left Behind 
Them. By Bertram C. Windle, D.Sc., M.D., 
Etc., Dean of the Medical Faculty and #re- 
Sessor of Anatomy, Mason College, Birming- 
ham. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

The object of this book is to prgsent a brief 
but clear account of the different races which 
occupied England as its earliest human inhab- 
itants and the traces they left behind them. It 
is an introduction to the larger works on Pre- 
historic Archeology. It begins with a sketch 
of the human occupation from the glacial pe- 
riod down to the Saxon invasion and the Danes. 

The following chapters take up in detail Pale- 

olithic and Neolithic man, the Bronze Period, 

the Roman and Saxon occupation, tribal and 
village communities, and the traces of early 
races which survive in the language, the phys- 
ical characteristics of the people and names of 
places. An Appendix is given of places which 
illustrate the topics discussed in the text and 
of books to be consulted. There is also an 
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excellent index. The series of maps, drawings 
and reproductions of ancient objects and skel- 
etons is remarkably good. No better intro- 
duction is needed to the prehistoric antiquities 
of Great Britain nor to the antiquarian basis of 
its early history in general. 


DRYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. Zdited, 
with Introduction and Notes. By George E. El- 
iot, A.M., English Master in the Morgan School, 
(Boston; Ginn, Heath & Co.) This is a good 
edition of the text of Dryden’s celebrated 
poem; and the notes, together with the chron- 
ological table and the historical introduction, 
fit it for successful us¢ in secondary schools. 
The book is made up in the excellent style for 
which its publishers are noted, with good 
paper and clear type. 

BATTLEDOWN Boys; or, An Enemy Overcome. 
By £. LEverett-Green. (Philadelphia: The 
Union Press. 75 cents.) Thisjis a very good 
story for Sunday-school readers.. It is pleas- 
antly told, has. a good moral purpose, and 
leaves a wholesome impression on the young 
mind. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. HENRY JAMES’s new novel, ‘‘The Two 
Magics,’’ is soon to be published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 


.- Prof. Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D., is about 
to publish, through Crowell. & Company, a 
collection of papers by American economists 
and specialists, entitled ‘‘ Municipal Monopo- 
lies.’’ 

..Mr. Herbert Spencer is now in such fee- 
ble health that he finds it necessary to stop 
answering all. letters save those of the most 
personal character. He is still revising some 
of his books, however. 


..-A Scottish weekly magazine of large cir- 
culation has asked its readers to determine 
who are the six greatest living British authors. 
The following is the result in order: J. M. 
Barrie, Annie S. Swan, Hall Caine, Conan 
Doyle, Sir Walter Besant and Ian Maclaren. 

..-‘*The Memoir of Bismarck,’’ by Dr. 
Moritz Busch, will soon be on the market. Dr. 
Busch’s twenty-five years of intimacy with the 
‘‘Iron’”? Chancellor and the Chancellor’s al- 
most reckless freedom of speech, ought to 
make this book perhaps one of the important 
secret political memoirs of the century. The 
volume is to be illustrated, and will contain 
some interesting photogravure portraits of Bis- 
marck. 


..Self Culture makes an important an- 
nouncement in its September issue. The maga- 
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zine will be reduced to one dollar a year and 
the number of pages will be considerably in- 
creased. New departments will also be added, 
such as an Editorial Review of the political 
world, the literary world, the religious world 
and the educational world, while sociology, 
finance, art and music will also be treated. 


...»The Putnams announce the publication 
in book form of the ‘‘ Little Journeys to the 
Homes of American Statesmen,” by Elbert 
Hubbard. These journeys, that have been 
coming out every month for the past year in 
brochure form, are to the homes of George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander 
Hamilton, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
John Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Dan- 
iel Webster, Henry Clay, John Jay, William H. 
Seward and Abraham Lincoln. 


...-Mr. Hall Caine, ‘‘ with his curly red 
beard and wavy hair’ arrived in New York 
last week and told the reporters that an Anglo. 
American Alliance would be a great guaranty 
ot the world’s peace, but he doubted its feasi- 
bility; that his Castle on the Isle of Man is 
more a rendezvous for Americans than for - 
Englishmen; that his object in visiting this 
country is to superintend the rehearsal of a 
play soon to be produced founded on ‘‘ The 
Christian’; and that he is going home in three 
weeks, if he decides not to give lectures. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE ANARCHIST CRIME. 

YET another horrible Anarchist crime 
shocks the world. The Empress of Austria, 
a woman loved by all her subjects and hon- 
ored by all who knew her character, was 
foully stabbed in the back by a member of a 
band of Italian Anarchists; it is believed one 
of the same band that killed a French Pres- 
ident and a Spanish Premier. She had no 
enemy; it was only because she was wife of 
an emperor that she was murdered. It is 
the creed, we will not say of philosophical 
anarchy, but of this virulent band who call 
themselves anarchists, that rulers, hereditary 
or elected, Czar or President, must be assas- 
sinated. She was their innocent victim. 

No system of espionage can sufficiently 
guard against such maniacs. They are very 
few, and they are utterly irrational. They 


have no fear of God, for they are atheists, 


and they are ready to throw away their lives 
in their insane attempts. It is intolerable 
that such men, of feeble wit and pestilent 
purpose, should be able to convulse States, 
and endanger, as in this case, the-perma- 
nence of a nation. We speak only the com- 
mon'sentiment of decent people the world 
over when we say that theirs is no political 
crime, and that they should not be harbored 
in any State. We hope that Switzerland and 
England and Belgium, and every other coun- 
try whose hospitality they abuse, will hunt 
them out, and employ against them the ex- 
treme measures of law. Republics have here 
the same interest as monarchies, and cannot 
be indifferent to such crimes. 

The sympathy of the world goesto Francis 
Joseph in this his jubilee year whose celebra- 
tion is thustragically interrupted. , Fate has 
been hard with him. Every one. will recall 
the murder—or suicide—of his only son and 
heir under most distressing circumstances. 
The past two years have witnessed the polit- 
ical conflict which has almost disrupted the 
Empire. Now comes the heaviest personal 
blow of all, against which the aged monarch 
will find it hard to stand. 
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The political effects of the tragedy may be 
far-reaching. So far as the Emperor himself 
is concerned, the added strain’ can scarcely 
fail to prove very serious. The past year has 
been an exceptionally trying one even in his 
disturbed reign. The race conflict between 
Slavs, Germans and Magyars has grown into 
a great public danger. Effort after effort to 
bring about a mutual agreement failed, and 
not merely has he been compelled to dis- 
miss the Reichsrath, but the bonds uniting 
the two divisions of the Empire have been 
very nearly severed. Probably the most 
potent influence preventing an absolute rup- 
ture has been the personal loyalty to the 
Emperor and, united with that, a passionate 
devotionto the Empress. The fact that this 
is the Emperor's jubilee year has also been a 
prominent element in securing the abatement, 
if not the laying aside of the peculiar preju- 
dices that have ruled. ‘ 

Under pressure from all these influences 
an agreement has just been reached, and the 
assembling of the Reichsrath on September 
25th was looked forward to with considerable 
hope. Now comes this blow, which removes 
one of the strongest influences for peace, and 
seriously impairs the strength of another. 
The Emperor is an old man. He is brave, 
but there is a limit to the power of will, and 
successive disasters have sapped his strength. 
How long will he bear up under this new 
one? Should he fail what will be the 
result? 

Immediately there is probably no danger 
of disturbance. The first effect will be to 
bind the people closer around their Emperor, 
and the Jubilee year may fairly be expected 
to close with peace and a cessation of hostili- 
ties between the different factions. It can 
hardly be expected, however, that it will 
prove morethan acessation. The influences 
at work are too deep-seated to be healed by 
any mere agreement. They require radical 
treatment. Is there any one who can give 
it? It is little wonder that the sovereigns ef 
Europe stand aghast. 





EDITORIALS 


THE INVESTIGATION. 


THE President has decided that a search- 
ing investigation of the War Department 
shall be made by a commission. An official 
inquiry could not have been prevented. It 
ought not to be made by the War Depart- 
ment itself. It should not be left for Con- 
gress. At the coming short session—during 
which nothing will be done until after the 
holidays—in all probability there will be an 
inquiry by joint committee; but the country 
cannot wait for that. Moreover, the Con- 
gressional investigation may be little more 
than partisan attack and defense. It is bet- 
ter that the work should be done promptly 
by asmall group of men, well known, prop- 
erly qualified by professional experience, and 
reasonably free from partisan bias, Mr. 
McKinley has undertaken to create such a 
commission. In his invitation—it is really 
an appeal—to the eminent Americans whom 
he has selected, he shows an earnest desire 
to meet the demand of the people by employ- 
ing experts of the highest rank and character 
to find out what the disease is that is preying 
upon the Dzpartment of War and to’ pre- 
scribe a remedy for it. 

We do not believe that he was moved to 
do this by the result of the election in Ver- 
mont or by any exclusively. political consid- 
eration whatever. A fair examination of the 
Vermont figures discloses no basis for the 
assertion of pessimists in politics that they 
embody a rebuke to the Administration. 
Why is it not reasonable and just to assume 
that Mr, McKinley, revealed to so many of 
his political foes during the last few months 
as a man of tender heart and charitable im- 
pulse and sympathetic nature, ordered this 
investigation simply because the proof of 
unnecessary suffering, hardship, disease and 
loss of life in the army—proof perceived after 
some delay by a chief magistrate with mind 
intent upon pending State problems of high 
importance—impelled him to seek in this way 
help and advice for the treatment of evils the 
remedy for which he did not clearly see? 
Some will say that he should have dismissed 
Secretary Alger; but could all that was de- 
sired have been accomplished by a change 
in the Cabinet? It may hereafter appear 
that the Secretary’s influence has been inju- 
rious, possibly demoralizing; but it will be 
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seen, we think, that the disease is deep- 
seated; that it was aggravated, possibly, by 
a Secretary unwisely chosen, but was largely 
a manifestation of defective system, antiqua- 
ted method and official dry-rot. When we 
hear one responsible officer saying that con- 
ditions which illustrate such defects are 
‘‘most gratifying ’’ to him, and another de- 
claring that the same conditions are, to his 
mind, ‘‘in the highest degree satisfactory,”’ 
these officers suffer in our estimation; but it 
does not follow that all that is wrong should 
be charged to them, or that better men in 
their places could enforce thorough reform 
in a week, or even in a year. 

Inquiry as to General Miles’s controversy 
with his superior officers appears to be ex- 
cluded, as it ought to be. The charges made 
by him deserve attention; but the Commis- 
sion’s inquiry may profitably be confined 
within the limits fixed by the President. 
These, it may be observed, do not necessa- 
rily shut out investigation as to the appoint- 
ment of civilians to office in the bureaus 
named, and the Commission’s findings and 
recommendations concerning such appoint~- 
ments may promote reform. If the allega- 
tions of General Miles should be established 
before an official tribunal, the proof of du- 
plicity might be useful for the disclosure of 
other moral defects and thus assist the in- 
vestigators in making a sure and complete 
diagnosis of the pervading disease; but the 
General has not retained the sympathy of 
the public by his recent utterances. His de- 
votion to his purely personal interests has 
been too intense. ‘‘I did not make those 
statements,’’ he says, ‘‘in order that the 
condition of the army or its conduct might 
be investigated. I made them to set myself | 
right. My duty to myself demanded that my 
true position and relations should be made 
clear.”’ The question involved is by no 
means unimportant, considered apart from 
his personal interest; but the people are will- 
ing to wait fora settlement of it. They may 
be sure that it will not be overlooked by 
Congress. But they donot want to wait 
any longer for an inquiry concerning the 
blunders, the incapacity, the wretched 
methods which have wrecked so many 
lives and brought sorrow to so many 
homes. 
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The President's purpose is unmistakable. 
Let us hope that all to whom he applies for aid 
will push forward the work, sothat we may have 
a thorough and fearless investigation, from the 
selection of the sites of the home camps and 
the failure to carry hospital supplies south- 
ward from Tampa to the later miseries of 
Chickamauga and Montauk. It is of the 
highest importance that the inquiry should 
go to the bottom of the matter, uncover 
those who deserve censure, and point out the 
reforms which will save the nation from such 
shame and hurt hereafter. Where shall we 
find our ardent volunteers, how shall we re- 
cruit our regular army in the future if we do 
not now show promptly in all possible ways 
that we have learned the dreadful lesson of 
the last few weeks and will never withhold 
again from the American soldier the support 
and care which he so richly deserves? 





MEMBERSHIP IN TWO DENOMI- 
NATIONS. 


THE fact that the Rev. B. Fay Mills was a 
member both of a presbytery and of a Con- 
gregational association, and has since in a 
way allied himself with the Unitarians, has 
been made the occasion of a number of criti- 
cisms of the license which allows such rela- 
tion to two denominations. Indeed, the 
Congregational National Council, at its late 
meeting in Portland, Ore., recommended so 
strongly that it almost had the force of a 
Presbyterian edict, that no minister be re- 
ceived into membership of an association or 
conference except as his membership else- 
where was terminated. We frequently see 
little items in our religious papers which as- 
sume it as a matter of course that it is intol- 
erable that such double membership should 
be allowed, and criticising cases in which it 
occurs. 

This criticism is made from the side of 
discipline. It is argued that every minister 
should have his membership in one place, 
where his ‘‘standing’’ shall be guaranteed, 
and where his brethren shall be responsible 
for his good character. This has weight, 
altho it might be replied that if Mr. Mills, to 
make him an example, were tried and con- 
victed of heresy in a presbytery, his member- 
ship in a Congregational association would 
be of no use to him in the Presbyterian 
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Church. His membership in a second de- 
nomination does not in the least protect him 
from discipline in the first. 

The carrying on of discipline, and the re- 
moval of unworthy ministers is, we suppose, 
an ecclesiastical necessity. The duty occa- 
sionally has to be done. Yet it is the small- 
est part of ecclesiastical service. It is not 
what should control the government of a 
denomination; it is only occasional and sub- 
sidiary. Other things are of vastly more im- 
portance, the evangelistic work of the 
Church, and the loving fellowship of its 
parts. If any evangelist, like Mr. Mills, or 
Dr. Pentecost, or Mr. Moody, working with 
equal delight in different denominations, 
wished to be a member of two or more of 
them, the advantage to be gained thereby 
should not be prevented by the fear that he 
might by and by be disciplined for murder 
or slander. The double membership ex- 
presses beautifully the fellowship of the 
Churches. It brings them together. It isa 
fascinating illustration of the worthlessness 
of the things which divide them, and of the 
importance of the things in which they are 
one; and it is a promise of closer fellowship 
in the future. This is a vastly more impor- 
tant matter than the consideration of disci- 
pline, which at the same time is not at all 
affected. Our business, as Christians, is 
to bring people together, not to keep them 
apart; and a rule which forbids a member of 
one denomination to join any other comes 
very near being unchristian, in being exclu- 
sive. At any rate it makes that the chief 
consideration which should be the least. 

While war is going on there must be 
court martials; but armies are organized for 
war rather than court martials, and who 
wants to bother with them when there is 
fighting to be done? With its sword of faith 
the Christian Church fights to achieve that 
plactdam guietem which the motto of Massa- 
chusetts looks for, and which we love to call 
the millennium. It is for peace and good will 
that the Church must seek, for fellowship 
and union in its ranks; and the more intimate 
the interlacings that hold it together the 
closer and more blessed will be its unity. 
Let those that must organize its courts and 
be jury over its offenses; but its better work 
is to be teachers in ‘its schools, and to 
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cultivate the oneness of its citizenship, and 
the privileges of its common citizensin all 
its States, 


THE REGULAR ARMY CHAP- 
LAINS. 


THE Regular Army has been increased 
about two and a half times. The staff corps 
have had largeadditions. For example, the 
medical corps, which embraced nearly two 
hundred surgeons before the war began, has 
been largely increased, and the same is true 
asto all other branches of the regulars, save 
the chaplains. Everything has been done, or 
atleast attempted, to add to the facilities of 
all these departments of the army. 

But the. chaplains, only thirty-four in 
number—a number very small even in the 
light -of conditions existing through all the 
past years—have not had a single addition 
to their number. If we can judge from the 
service papers there does not seem to have 
been a suggestion made by the War Depart- 
ment or Congress looking to such increase, 
or recognizing any special need of chaplains 
with the troops. Except the four regimental 
chaplains of the colored regiments, who 
would, of course, accompany their regiments 
the same as any other regimental officer, 
only about five or six of the remaining thirty 
have been ordered to accompany troops 
to the front. And these were sent only 
on their urgent request, and, with one 
exception, a month or so after the 
trcops were ordered toward Cuba. And 
these have been furnished no forage al- 
lowance to enable them to keep a horse, 
altho all the other staff corps and even the 
volunteer chaplains have been paid and pro- 
vided for as mounted officers; nor have they 
been provided with any special facilities in 
any way for their work. The rest of the 
thirty—some twenty-four of them—have been 
left at posts where nearly all of the troops 
have been ordered away, with possibly one 
or two exceptions. One of them, at a nearly 
abandoned post, has been commissary offi- 
cer, another quartermaster, etc. No one in 
authority seemed to think they were needed 
to do any religious work with troops in the 
field. 

All this corroborates the statement of 
General Sherman, based upon their fewness 
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of numbers compared with the number of 
army posts, along with his general knowl- 
edge of the entire situation, that the Regular 
Army chaplaincy ‘is a farce,” and was ‘‘in- 
tended to be such from the beginning.’’ In 
addition to this, it is apparent that the main 
part of the efficient religious work done for 
troops in the field, and especially for the 
regulars, has been by the workers of the 
Army and Navy Christian Commission. It 
is true a few of the regular chaplains have 
shown a heroic spirit with troops in the field, 
and helped them all they could. Itis also true 
that more of the volunteer chaplains, fresh 
from the home churches, and with men in part 
fresh from the home churches and the homes 
of the people, and with the moral and relig- 
ious spirit and enthusiasm of both chaplains 
and men not as yet browbeaten and largely 
crushed by the spirit that dominates Regular 
Army life, have accomplished a good work. 
But it is a certainty that little would have 
been heard of any considerable positive and 
distinct evangelizing or other religious work 
being done had it not been for what has been 
accomplished by General Howard, Mr. Moody 
and their coworkers. And this seems to 
support the contention of some shrewd ob- 
servers that the army chaplaincy as an evan- 
gelizing agency is a failure, and that it had 
better be laid aside, and the work to be done 
left to the voluntary effort of the churches. 





THE DEMOCRATS AND EXPAN- 
SION. 


THE doctrine of a tariff for revenue only 
is an old Democratic doctrine; and it has 
strong arguments in its favor. When the 
Republicans, after the Civil War, lost their 
antislavery platform, through the accom- 
plishment of the liberation and enfranchise- 
ment of the slaves, they took onthe doctrine 
of tariff for protection, and thereby absorbed 
the remains of the old Whig Party, but at 
the same time lost the support of the Demo- 
crats who had come over into the Free Soil 
Party with Van Buren, and who now relapsed 
into the Democratic Party or, if they could 
not do that, into the Mugwump ranks. 
Gradually, on the tariff question, the two 
parties, Republican and Democrat, came 
nearer together, the Republicans reducing 
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their tariff for protection and letting in a mul- 
titude of products free; while the Democrats 
provided a tariff with ‘‘incidental protec- 
tion,’’ until the difference between the two 
parties became merely a matter of the differ- 
ence of a few per cent. inthe tax, but with no 
essential difference of principle. 

Yet the Democrats, and even more their 
Mugwump associates, would still exploit the 
doctrine of tariff for revenue only. They 
would point to the advantage of unrestricted 
commercial intercourse between our several 
States, and would tell us that what was good 
between States must be equally good between 
nations; that if it would be unprofitable to put 
down a custom-house where you cross the 
New York State line into New Jersey, it is 
equally unprofitable to put down a custom 
officer on the line which separates New York 
from Canada. We have been told of the 
beauties of commercial freedom; that it was 
the harassment of intercolonial customs 
which compelled the construction, under the 
Constitution, of a nation which should have 
sole right to impose duties, and which should 
guarantee absolute free trade between the 
States. We have been told about Chinese 
wallsy and that Christianity required us to 
love our neighbor nation as ourselves, and 
not to try to interfere with our neighbor’s 
profitable industries; that there should rather 
be a brotherhood of nations, each welcoming 
and not excluding the others. The element 
of wisdom and justice in these considera- 
tions has not been lost on the Republican 
Party, and it has accordingly taken the lead 
in proposals for a limited customs union 
with Canada and the republics to the south 
of us. Indeed, this was one of Mr. Blaine’s 
special claims for the reputation of good 
statesmanship. 

Now from the Democratic point of view, 
the point of view of the tariff, what is the 
meaning and effect of our new territorial 
expansion? It means, in the speedy end, 
the extension of the area of absolute free 
trade. For the present, we maintain, till 
peace shall come, or until we can make law- 
ful changes, the Spanish tariff in Porto Rico, 
Santiago and Manila, only at its lowest rate. 
But when Hawaii becomes a part of our 
country, the tariff imposed on either side 
will give place to absolute free trade, the 
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very kind that Democrats sometimes say that 
they believe in. When Porto Rico, or Cuba, 
or the Philippines become a part of the 
United States, they will either have free 
trade with the rest of our country, or, if gov- 
erned as colonies, our country will have no 
preferential rights of lower tariff than any 
other country. It will be tariff for revenue 
only, and not tariff to protect either the 
colony or the United States. 

Now this extension of the sway of free trade 
ought to please our Democratic and Mug- 
wump friends. We are sorry to say it does 
not; that they show no pleasure in the wider 
application of their own principles. They 
are very hard to suit. We might have ex- 
pected that they would have been delighted 
at the new authority of their doctrine. On 
the other hand, pretty much all the apposi- 
tion to this enlarging brotherhood of man 
and federation of the world comes from just 
these classes who ought to have been the 
first to welcome it. Every enlargement of 
this country, or of any other country, gives 
so much expansion to free trade. Free- 
traders ought, therefore, within limits of 
justice—and of the justice of expansion there 
can be no real question here—to be the first 
advocates of national expansion, even as they 
were when we expanded by the annexation 
of Florida, the Louisiana Purchase and 
Texas and California, What is the matter 
with our free-traders? We cannot allow 
them the benefit of a claim to superior 
sensitiveness to any moral issues involved in 
annexation so long as their assertion of a 
higher morality for free trade does not give 
them any comfort in the present extension of 
their doctrine. 





THE excommunication of the Polish priest, 
Father Kozlowski, by the Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, was the major excommunication; and 
it not only consigned the priest to exclusion 
from the Church and to eternal damnation, 
but, to quote its language, ‘‘the faithful, 
under grave penalty, are absolutely forbidden 
to have any intercourse or communion 
with him.’’ That is not a spiritual but a 
civil matter; and it is a very serious question 
whether the incitement to such a boycott is 
not punishable by law. At any rate, Father 
Kozlowski believes it is, and has brought a 
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suit for damages against the Archbishop. .A 
somewhat similar case once came up in Mas- 
sachusetts, where a priest denounced an ex- 
communicated physician from the pulpit, who 
had contracted a second marriage after a di- 
vorce, and forbade his people to have any 
dealings with him. The court decided that 
this was a financial injury to him and awarded 
him damages. The form of the major ex- 
communication was contrived centuries ago, 
when the Church controlled the State, and it 
ought now to be amended. No one will 
complain of an excommunication which in- 
volves only spiritual penalties; but a penalty 
which forbids a man to be spoken to, or any 
business done with him, and whose purpose 
is to make him an outlaw and starve him, is 
intolerable in this generation. 





THE salary of the Archbishop of Manila 
and that of his clergy was a fixed charge 
against the customs, as Mrs. Hamm tells us. 
Of course the United States would not con- 
tinue this appropriation, nor any other from 
pubiic revenues for the support of any eccle- 
siastical establishment. But it must not be 
supposed that the Archbishop and his priests 
would suffer. They are Dominicans, and the 
Dominican Order in the Philippines has mil- 
lions of property laid away, the income of 
which they can use for religious purposes 
while educating their flock to free contribu- 
tions; and if they should have to trench for 
some years on their capital.it would not do 
them any real injury. A vested fund is gen- 
erally a bad thing for a religious body. The 
curious thing about it is that if the United 
States take possession of the Philippines the 
Dominican Order will be protected in all its 
rights of property, while if the people of the 
islands are left to rule they will confiscate 
every peso of the property, as Catholic na- 
tions are in the habit of doing. The only 
protection of their property is to be found in 
their coming under the government of a 
predominantly Protestant nation, which is a 
condition derisive enough. Which of the 
two alternatives would our Catholic friends 
prefer? What Mrs. Hamm said of the 
wealth of the Dominican Order is common 
knowledge. An influential Roman prelate, 
inan interview published in Zhe New York 
Herald, says of it that it ‘‘is very rich and 
has large possessions and large influence.” 
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THE returns of the election in Vermont - 
do not warrant the interpretation published 
by some who assert that they contain proof 
of Republican disgust and indication of 
Republican disaster in November. This was 
an off-year election. If we compare the 
figures with those of other off-years, we find 
that the Republican vote in 1898 exceeds the 
average for the four preceding off-years, each 
midway between successive national elections. 
And the Democratic vote this year is con- 
siderably less than the average for tho 
years. Here are the figures: 

Dem. 

14,467 

17,187 

19,290 

14,142 

16,271 

14,616 
Confronted by them, the elaborate argu- 
ments of those who think they see in Ver- 
mont an ominous condemnation of the Ad- 
ministration, melt away. The only live 
issue at the election was a local one, relating 
to the liquor traffic. It has so stirred up the 
people of Vermont that thousands of Repub- 
licans voted last week to send Democrats to 
the Legislature, while standing with their 
party in voting for State officers. The pro- 
hibitory lawis not enforced. In many places 
there is scarcely any restraint upon the sale 
of liquors. The movement which has in- 
-dueed Republicans to vote for Democratic 
candidates for the Assembly is one for high 
license and local option. Probably it re- 
duced slightly the Republican vote for Gov- 
ernor. We can find no evidence that Re- 
publicans refrained from voting or supported 
the Democratic State ticket because of War 
Department blunders or incompetence. It is 
shown neither in the returns nor in common 
report concerning public sentiment in the 
State. 








WE have too great respect for President 
Schurman as a teacher and metaphysician to 
allow his brief pronouncement about our re- 
tention of the Philippine Islands to pass 
without comment. He says: 


‘*Tho Manila has fallen, the Philippines, 
with several millions of barbarous inhabitants, 
still belong to Spain. With Spain they should 
remain.” 
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-They ‘*belong to Spain” by the same right 
that a slave belongs to acruel master, a right 
which no one is bound to respect when the 
slave tries to escape. He contiaues: 


‘*This Republic, whose soul is self-govern- 
ment, does not want Asiatic dependencies or 
the military despotism they would entail. The 
proximity of Cuba made its misgovernment 
our affair. But we are not called upon to rec- 
tify the tyrannies of Africa or Asia. Nor are 
we under any obligation to Aguinaldo and the 
insurgents. Let, us keep to our own hemis- 
sphere, seeking only naval stations in the Old 
World.”’ 


The ‘‘soul” of this Republic is not ‘‘self-gov- 
ernment’’ for women, children, Chinese or 
Territories, The government of the Philip- 
pines would not necessarily be a ‘‘ military 


despotism’’ any more than. our government” 


of Indian reservations or Alaska. Is it so 
certain that ‘‘ we are not called upon to rec- 
tify the tyrannies” of the Philippines? It 
looks very much as if we were, and as if with- 
drawal would now be faithlessness not to 
Aguinaldo merely but to the service we have 
been called to undertake. We might be in 
worse business than rectifying tyrannies. 





HALF a dozen counties in northern Texas 
are driving out their negroes by attacks of 
whitecaps. The offense of the negroes is 
that they have been brought in by large 
planters to pick cotton, and bands: of white- 
caps ride in on the fields where they are at 
work with shotguns and open fire on them. 
Then notices are put up that they must 
leave or die. It is said thatin some parts of 
Titus County formerly thickly populated by 
negroes not one is to be found; all have 
fled. Now, if white men had been so at- 
tacked or threatened they would have re- 
sisted. We believe the negro has the same 
rights as a white man. Negroes will never 
get their rights in the South except as they 
assert and defend them. They should not 
follow the bad example of the low-down 
whites and make counter-attacks, but they 
should stand their ground and defend them- 
selves under the divine law which bids him 
that hath no sword sell his garment and 
buy one. The word ‘‘sword” is to be in- 
terpreted under the conditions ofthe present 
day. Titus County does not belong to its 
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white inhabitants any more than to its black, 
and the defense of homes is a primary right 
that is worth fighting for. Nothing else will 
so discourage the whitecap business. 





THE first, or so-called ‘‘ permanent” roll 
of those entitled to vote in Louisiana under 
the new constitution has been completed, 
and contains the names of some 32,000 voters, 
of whom just six are colored. It is known 
that this constitution was prepared for the 
confessed purpose of shutting out the ne- 
groes and letting in the whites; and it does it 
pretty successfully. Under its provisions any- 
body can go on the ‘‘ permanent” or illiter- 
ate roll, who was a voter, or whose father was 
a voter before 1867, which was the year when 
suffrage was given tothe negroes, or who 
immigrated from other countries. This roll 
was open till September Ist, and was meant 
to take in the illiterate whites. After Sep- 
tember 1st, only those can be registered 
who can read and write, and who will write 
out their application in the presence of the 
registrar. The illiterate whites were very 
slow in registering; and the men who got up 
the scheme, some of the most cultivated men 
in the State, registered themselves under its 
provisions as entitled to vote on their parents’ 
account rather than their own, so as to bring 
in the really illiterate. The registrar in New 
Orleans protested when he saw men who he 
knew could read and write, judges and Con- 
gressmen, asking to have their names entered 
in this class; but they insisted, so as to en- 
courage the rest to register. In New Or- 
leans only one-fourth of those registered are 
really illiterate. Of the six negroes, the 
fathers of three were white Louisianians, and 
the fathers of the other three were voters in 
the North. Those negroes who can write their 
application-will have a chance in the roll for 
literates; but the framers of the law think it 
can be so administered as to admit only 
about 15,000 of the 125.000 negroes of vo- 
ting age. It is almost certain that this iniqui- 
tous contrivance will be declared unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Courts. 





THE crossing of steam railroad tracks by 
trolley tracks at grade should be forbidden in 
every State bylaw. The dreadful collision in 
Cohoes where a trolley-car loaded with a 
happy party returning from a Labor Day picnic 
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was struck by a fast train on the Delaware 
and Hudson road, furnishes fresh proof as to 


the need of legislation on this subject. Eigh- . 


teen of the trolley-car’s thirty-five passengers 
were killed and ten more suffered injuries 
which will cause death. A law of-Connecti- 
cut, the enactment of which was procured by 
the influence of the railroad company which 
controls nearly all of the steam railways in 
that State, forbids the operation or construc- 


tion of level crossings for trolley and steam 


lines, It is an excellent statute, serving not 
only the interests of the public but also those 
of the steam and the trolley corporations 
restrained by it. The example is one to be 
commended to the lawmakers of every other 
State in the Union. 





THE approaching meeting ofthe American 
Board at Grand Rapids, Mich., October 4th- 
7th, will be one of special importance. There 
will be important topics to be discussed. 
The financial situation of the Board, the 
question of retrenchment, and if that must 
be, along what lines, etc. The officers of the 
Board earnestly desire a full attendance, that 
these questions and others that may come up 
may be discussed and decided wisely. Some- 
thing radical must be done. For the work 
of the Board to go on at its present rate 
with an annual deficiency, while at the same 
time every department on the field is 
scrimped and unable to do its work success- 
fully is unendurable. If the churches will 
not give, then some portions of the work 
must be cut off. A missionary just return- 
ing to his field remarked, a few days since, 
that so far as he could see during his stay of 
a little over a year, there was money enough, 
He had seen little indication of self-sacrifice 
or self-denial; the trouble was people would 
notgive. The quicker and the more fully 


the facts are recognized the better it would 
be all around. 





.... The article by Margherita A. Hamm, 
in our issue this week, on the ‘‘Filipinos and 
the Friars,” is written from a good deal of 
careful study of the subject. Mrs. Hamm 
lived for a number of years in Manila, where 
her husband was United States Consul, and 
this article is written from notes made while 
in Manila, She does not accept as authentic 


the denials made in behalf of the Archbishop - 
of Manila of. his pastoral denouncing the 
Americans; and we are slow to accept them. 
That scandalous pastoral first appeared in 
the Manila papers, we believe in Z7 Déario 
de Manila, from which it was copied into the 
press of Hongkong. No Spanish paper 
would dare to invent such a letter, as under 
their law such an invention would be a se- 
rious crime. 


...+. Just now an old tract by John Milton 
‘¢On Education ’’ is timely. In his order of 
study for youth comes the following passage: 

‘Then, also, in course might be read to 
them out of some not tedious writer, the insti- 
tution of physic, that they may know the tem- 
pers, the humors, the seasons and how to 


-manage.a crudity, which he who can wisely 


and timely do is not only a great physician to 
himself and to his friends, but also may, at 
some time or other, save an army by this fru- 
gal and expenseless means only, and not let 
the healthy and stout bodies of young men rot 
away under him for want of this discipline, 


which is a great pity and no less a shame to 
the commander.”’ 


....Zown Topics is not a professedly re- 
ligious paper; but it has caught the Christian 
spirit which animates our country: 

"Said the Sergeant to the Don, 
After scrapping at San Juan: 
‘You’re a soldier and a brother, 
Let us shake with one another; 
Here’s my hardtack, take a gnaw.’ 
**Said the Jacky to the Dago 
Whom he licked at Santiago: 
‘We plunked you and we sunk you, 
Now we'll feed and clothe and bunk you; 
Here’s my baccy, take a chaw.’”’ 


.... Very properly people are now putting 
a good part of the blame of the sickness in 
our volunteer regiments on the incompetent 
officers who did not understand sanitation, 
and who have disgracefully dirty camps. In 
contrast are mentioned other regiments, such 
as the First Ohio, where strict sanitation kept 
the soldiers in good health. But how came 
ignorant colonels to be appointed, and why 
were they and their surgeons not compelled 
to do their duty? Orders-do not obey them- 


selves ; somebody must see that they are 
be yed. 


....Let us suppose that the Powers of 
Europe accept the Czar’s proposition loeking 
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to disarmament, and that, when the confer- 
ence is held, the United States should pro- 
pose the proportion which General Miles 


advises of one soldier to a thousand of popu- — 


lation, or 70,000 for the United States, what 
a relief that would be! It would give France 
40,000 soldiers, instead of 560,0000; Austria 
40,000, instead of 360,000; Germany 50,000, 
instead of 585,000, and Russia 125,000, in- 
stead of 870,000. 


....lt is a very pretty proposition made 
by Gen. Sir Herbert Kitchener that a col- 
lege and medical school be established at 
Khartfim, in memory of General Gordon, de- 
voted to the education of sons of sheiks and 
other young men, graduation from which 
should qualify one to hold Government 
posts. It would cost, he says, $300,000; 
and he believes the British public would sub- 
scribe it. Thatis the way war is made now- 


adays by nations that feel responsibility for 


territories acquired in war. 


..-. The style of conventions affected by 
the Silver Republicans of Colorado does not 
approve itself to the rest of the country. It 
is quite too bloody. A battle between the 
two factions of the party trying to get pos- 
session of the hall resulted in the death of 
one man, and others were wounded by gun- 
shots. Much better is the example set, a 
year or two ago, by the Democrats of Mas- 
sachusetts, when the convention hall was 
held all night by George Fred Williams and 
his faction. 


....Criticisingthe ignorant utterances of 
a leading Catholic paper in Rome, a Catho- 
lic paper that does not spare Protestants, 
and which seems to know Rome, says: 

‘“It is strange that in Rome priests know so 
little of the Roman Ritual. It is because too 
many of those priests who take it upon them- 
selves to teach have never administered a 
sacrament and know nothing of the Ritual.”’ 
That sounds a bit like Luther’s talk after his 
visit to Rome. 


.-.» That Turkey should shut out foreign 
Jews from Palestine is no more than was to 
be expected. The Zionist proposal was to 
crowd such a multitude of Jewish immi- 
grants into Palestine that they should take 
possession of it, and secure from the Porte 
the rig'1t to establish a Jewish State. No 
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wonder the Porte was startled and thought 
the arrangement had better be made before 
rather than after possession was taken. 


..-. We are not greatly frightened by Sir 
William Crookes’s address before the British 
Association, in which he raised the alarm 
that by 1931 the wheat supply of the world 
would fail to keep up with the population, 
Improved culture might more than double 
production, and there is immense acreage in 
British America and in Siberia, not to go 
further south, as yet untouched. 


.... Professor Ramsay announces the dis- 
covery of yet another gaseous element anal- 
ogous to argon, which he calls xenon. They 
are coming in shoals, and a new chemistry 
will be required to studythem. The last 
one announced before xenon was Professor 
Brush’s claim for etherion, which has not, 
however, been isolated, and perhaps cannot 
be. It awaits confirmation. 


.... We do not enter into the discussion 
whether Miss. Leiter should baptize a war- 
ship with water or champagne, because we 
think the ceremony with either to be a blas- 
phemous travesty on a holy sacrament. 
Baptism is for human beings. As well bap- 
tize a penknife or an inkstand or a bell or a 
shop or a church as a ship, and last of all a 
ship of war. 


.... The Rev. George N. Zurcher, the 
Catholic priest of Buffalo, N. Y., who has 
distinguished himself by his temperance work 
and by his attacks on the Dominican monas- 
tery in Pennsylvania, which runs a brewery, 
has had the honor of having his little book, 
‘‘Monks and Their Decline,’ put on the 
Papal Index. 


....Captain James G, Blaine has by his 
drunkenness in Hawaii and his general 
worthlessness disgraced an honored name, 
and we are glad to see that orders have been 
sent to Manila to discharge him. He was 
an assistant quartermaster-general, one of 
those who were appointed not for merit. 


.... Very sorry aré we to say it, but in his 
old age Li Hung Chang seems to have lost 
his claim to respect, and to have become 
practically the tool of Russia and his coun- 
try’s worst enemy. We are not sorry that 
he has been dismissed by the Emperor at the 
demand of Great Britain. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH IN 
CANADA. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 


THE field of operations of this Church cov- 
' ers the whole of the dominion of Canada, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Point Pelee 
in the latitude of Lisbon to the Klondike near 
the Arctic Circle. It embraces also Britain’s 
oldest colony, Newfoundland, the Bermuda 
Islands, the native Conference in Japan, and 
missions in Western China—2,000 miles up the 
Yang-Tse River. A delegation of four members 
from Japan, three of them being native con- 
verts, gave a special missionary interest to the 
General Conference now in session in this city. 

The growth of the Church afterthe union 
of the six sections into one body was very 
rapid. In the first quadrennium its increase 
was 27,663; in the second, 36,399; in the third, 
27,085;,in the last, notwithstanding its in- 


creased resources and agencies, the increase 
has been only 19,584. This may be in part ex- 
plained by lapses in membership through the 


more frequent-removals during the recent hard 
times, and in part by the greater carefulness 
in enrolling members in order to avoid unjust 
impingement of financial assessments. 

In every other respect the Church reports 
marked increase—in church property, nearly 
half a million dollars; inthe school and college 
property, $213,000; with .a large advance in 
Sunday-schools, Epworth Leagues, missions, 
book and publishing interests. 
rolled membership of this Church numbers 
280,537, fully a million persons, or one-fifth of 
the entire population of the Dominion, re- 
turned themselves at the last census as its ad- 
herents. In-Ontario, the most populous of the 
provinces, the proportion of Methodist adhe- 
rents is as high as one-third. 

There are still small bodies of Methodists in 
Canada which did not come into the late union, 
the Evangelical Association, whose work lies 
almost entirely among our German population, 
in affiliation with a similar body in the United 
States, and a small body of colored Methodists. 
Standing committees have been appointed to 
promote further union, and also to secure an 
alliance with churches other than those of the 
Methodist family, and the creation of a federal 


court for the Protestant Churches of the 
country. 


While the en-- 


The Presbyterian and the Methodis 
Churches of Canada, the two largest Protes- 
tant denominations in the Dominion, have 
been brought into relations of the utmost har- 
mony and most cordial co-operation. The 
fraternal sentiments of Dr. Torrance, of 
Guelph, and of the Rev. Principal Caven, of 
Knox College, Toronto, delegates from the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
made a profound impression. Dr. Torrance 
showed by striking statistics the result of the 
union of the Presbyterian bodies of the Do- 
minion in strengthening the resources of the 
Church and stimulating its efforts in religious 
evangelization. Principal Caven, than whom 
no Christian ministeris more honored through- 
out Canada, gave also a noble and brotherly 
address. The Presbyterian Church, he said, 
was sincerely desirous of cultivating friendly 
relations with the Methodist Church. What 
God in his providence might educe from it, he 
could not say. His own Church,he said, had 
a profound respect for that whose representa- 
tives he addressed, a Church which was the 
child of revival and whose great work was the 
salvation of souls. In the old time there had 
been some little controversy of a doctrinal kind 
between Arminianism and Calvinism, but that 
had passed. Inthe great fundamental truths 
of the Christian religion Presbyterians and 
Methodists stood on the same ground. Their 
points of agreement were vastly more numer- 
ous than those of difference. Another point of 
coincidence or contact was that both Churches 
were the result of denominational unions, and 
there had been an analogy in the steps or proc- 
esses which had brought them to their present 
state. ‘‘Shall there be a further union ?”’ 
asked Dr.Caven; and the Conference applauded 
with a vigor which showed that the idea was 
neither novel nor distasteful. There were 
some, continued Principal Caven, who said 
that true union consisted in spiritual accord, 
and he did not deny this; but if they also said 
that outward union was useless he should hes- 
itate. He could not think that the normal 
condition of the outward form of the Christian 
Church was division. A closer union might 
come. Inthe meantime, the best thing was to 
go forward joining in all the practical good work 
they could. There are no closer allies in all 
moral reforms in the promotion of temper 
ance, of Sabbath observan@e, of Christian 
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morality, than the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches. 

The resolution of Principal Shaw, of the 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, was, 
in part, as tollows: ‘‘Insuch fraternal fellow- 
ship we find more than a mere interdenomina- 
ional curtesy. Our cordial esteem for the 
Presbyterian Church amounts to warm Chris- 
tian love. We recognize that under the sov- 
ereignty of God and, as we believe, the guid- 
ance of the great Head of the Church, the 
Presbyterian and Methodist Churches of Can- 
ada are being rapidly assimilated in thought 
and spirit and method; and we are convinced 
that in such approximation of the two leading 
Protestant Churches of our Dominion there is 
an encouraging guaranty of the contimuance 
of an active evangelical influence which must 
result inthe hignest development of Christian 
intelligence and morality.’’ 

At a magnificent banquet tendered the Gen- 
eral Conference, Sir Oliver Mowat, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, and an elder of the Pres- 
byterian Church, made a strongly congratula- 
tory speech. His first public address, he said, 
was given at a Methodist meeting fifty-seven 
years ago. He strongly indorsed everything 
that Principal.Caven had uttered on the sub- 
ject of the union of their respective Churches, 
and he would be glad to think that such union 
was near. 

The most important resolution which can 
come before the General Conference has al- 
ready been enthusiastically adopted. Inspired 
by the example of British Methodism, which 
has resolved to raise a million guinea thank- 
offering to mark the close of the century, Dr. 
Potts, our Secretary of Education, proposed to 


the annual conferences the project of raising ~ 


a million dollar fund to carry the Church over 
the boundary of the twentieth century on a 
flood-tide of moral enthusiasm. The confer. 
ences strongly indorsed the proposition, and 
the General Conference promptly adopted it. 
The educational and missionary interests of 
the Church will be the chief beneficiaries of 
the fund. Its religious aspect wiil be kept 
prominently before the people. The giving of 
a million dollars, in addition to the two or three 
millions annually raised, in a Church like ours 
with comparatively few wealthy members, 
may reasonably be expected to bring great 
spiritual blessings to the givers. 

The cordial relations between Great Britain 
and the United States formed the subject of a 
congratulatory resolution proposed by Pro- 
fessor Wallace,eof Victoria University, which 
invoked the blessing of God upon the effort 
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now made to settle all differences between the 
two countries on terms of mutual advantage, 
respect and good will. The resolution urged, 
also, the substitution of arbitration for war, 
and rejoiced in the dawning hope of a move- 
ment in favor of disarmament and universal 
peace among the great Powers of the world. 
Toronto, CanaDA. 





METHODS OF CHURCH FEDERA- 
TION. 


BY THE REV. WALTER LAIDLAW. 


THE actual co-operative organization of the 
New York Federation of Churches. begins 
with the work of its Committee on Investiga- 
tion. In each district the committee visits the 
local pastors, and asks them to combine in 
making such a house-to-house canvassas will 
reveal the housing, economic, industrial, edu- 
cational and religious conditions, and permit 
the Federation to parish the section intelligent- 
ly among them, having regard both to quanti- 
ty and quality of population. There is no place 


_in New York City where the population of its 


individual blocks can be procured, and still less 
can the nationalites and religious affiliations of 
the community be so secured as to permit a 
co-operative parishing of the city. In con- 
nection therewith the Federation promises to 
transmit to the pastors of each denominationa 
list of the families of their particular faith. 
There is-no difficulty in inducing Protestant 
pastorsin any section of New York to enter 
into such a co-operative canvass; for the Fed- 
eration’s work is cheaper tothe churches than 
their individual search through their section 


-for families of kindred denominational tenden- 


cy, while its inquiries are wider, are free from 
sectarian tinge, and are subjected toa statis- 
tical scrutiny which is beyond the leisure and 
training of most pastors of the city. Dr. Hoad- 
ley, of the Fifteenth Assembly District, in re- 
gard tothis feature of the work, said: ‘‘ The 
Federation has given me more and better 
knowledge of the condition of the neighbor- 
hood in which I have worked for twenty-five 
years than I had ever gained.” 

The Federation can now handle, without 
material increase of its five thousand dollar 
annual budget, the statistics of five hundred 
thousand people per annum, provided the as- 
sembly districts concerned bear the expense of 
house-to-house investigation and place upon 
the Federation’s shoulders only the expense of 
supervision, tabulation, transmission and pub- 
lication. In other words, five millions of popu- 
lation, twentieth-century New York, can be 
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handled every ten years; and the Committee on 
Investigation by no means regards its work in 
the districts already investigated as done for- 
ever. Its plan is that, as the State re-censuses 
the population, the Church shall periodically re- 
censusthe sections of the city which it canvasses. 
Solong asdenominations arein existence,a de- 
cennial inquiry, at least, ought to be made in 
every assembly district of the city, to discover 
the denominations which should disappear 
from it, or which should enter it, to match, in 
a strategic way, agency to population. Some 
denominations, placed in some localities of the 
city, would be entirely immune from the possi- 
bility of catching a single convert. 

In the canon of Scripture the Book of Num- 
bers precedes the Book of Deuteronomy, and 
to the co-operation brought about in the pro- 
duction of the book of Numbers of any assem- 
bly district of the city the Committee on Co- 
operation expects to give a Deuteronomic ex- 
pression in the formation of a permanent sub- 
federation called an Auxiliary. Into this Aux- 
iliary this committee endeavors to induce all of 
the workers forthe District’s good to enter; but 
the parish oversight of it is confined by the 
committee to the churches. Inthe Fifteenth 
and Seventeenth Assembly Districts an infor- 
mation and invitation calendar was prepared 
for distribution in every family of the region, 
containing the announcement, co-operatively 
prepared, of all the churches and uplifting 
agencies, and this calendar was distributed 
through the co-operative parish plan. This 
was the first extension of such co-operative in- 
formation and invitation in America. Auxil- 
iary ‘‘ A’”’ has already in hand its repetition, in 
1899, and other auxiliaries will institute it. . 

In the preparation of the material for count 
in the Federation’s office, in addition to the 
cards prepared for distribution by denomina- 
tons, cards are prepared for use in connection 
with the co-operative parish system. In other 
words, a church assuming charge of a block is 
supplied from the Federation office with a di- 
rectory of every family in the block; and if, in 
the co-operative visitation of these families, it 
finds that a family of one denomination has 
moved, and a family of another has taken its 
place, it will be its duty to inform the church 
of that denomination working adjacent blocks 
in the same way. 

Gradually, as districts are studied, this com- 
mittee hopes to cover all New York in a co- 
operative parish system. 

The committee in addition will seek to have 
the auxiliaries interest themselves in all ques- 
tions in which five churches, working together 
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for the social good, can be twenty-five times as 
effective as one alone; and when many districts 
of the city have been so co-operatively organ- 
ized the committee will bring together the va- 
rious sub-federations into such a phalanx as 
will give to the Christian conviction and con- 
science of the city an organ of expression and 
action. 

When that time comes another committee of 
the Federation will have much work to do, 
namely, the Committee on Legislation; for 
when the Church in New York has become one 
in wisdom and will much law will need enact- 
ment, enforcement and displacement. 

The Committee on Extension has a work 


_ distinct from investigation or co-operation. 


The investigation work is directive, the co- 
operation work is economic, while the exten- 
sion work is creative. The Committee on Ex- 
tension must call into being agencies not in 
existence and yet imperatively needed. As the 
Committee on Co-operation will attempt to put 
every area of the city under charge of some 
agency, the Committee on Extension will en- 
deavor to create agencies in districts where 
this ideal, through lack of adequate agencies, 
is impossible of fulfilment. The committee has 
already accomplished what had never before 
been accomplished inthe history of Manhattan 
Island--the location, through interdenomina- 
tional suggestion, of a church of a specific 
denomination, namely, the Church of St. Cor- 
nelius, Protestant Episcopal, in West Forty- 
sixth Street. That church was confessedly 
located as the result of the co-operative in- 
quiry into the conditions of the Fifteenth As- 
sembly District. It would have been a-crime 
against the Kingdom of God if any denomina- 
tion other than the Episcopal had entered that 
district at that time; and it would have been a 


_crime against the Kingdom if it had not. More 


recent investigations of the Federation have 
placed upon the Baptists the burden of devel- 
oping a work beyond Tenth Avenue, near 
Fifty-ninth Street; and this is under considera- 
tion. Just as denominational church extension 
has been looking for regions in which churches 
would soon become self-supporting, the Com- 
mittee on Extension, working for the King- 
dom of God and not for any specific denomi- 
nation, is to seek the missionary areas which it 
isacrime for New York—exporting money to 
convert Oklahomans and Ashantees—any 
longer to neglect. 

The Federation is not conscious of possess- 
ing any box out of which, on the pressing of a 
spring, a municipal millennium will leap; but 
the highest welfare of New York is believed to 
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be connected with its principles and program; 
for it has, through its co-operative parish sys- 
tem, the entirety of New York in its eye, and 
equally has itevery individual in New York in 
mind. The number of applications for the or- 
ganization of assembly districts now on file in 
its office prompts the prophecy that, before 
1899 has run its course, a million of the popu- 
lation of New York will be co-operatively 
cared for by the churches located among them. 
Fifteen times as many churcheésare supporting 
the Federation in organizing investigation and 
co-operation as contributed last year, and these 
supporters embrace all denominations and all 
localities, showing that the conviction that the 


Federation is a necessary instrument of co- . 


operation has inoculated the whole island. 
The Borough of Brooklyn has made applica- 
tion for work in the autumn, and it will be 
commenced, while the Borough of Richmond 
will need such a modification of the working 
plan of the organization as to serve for a mod- 
el in the rural districts of our country. 


New York City. 





THERE is to be a special magazine in 
England, representing the National Council of 
the Evangelical Free Churches, to be called 
The Free Church Chronicle. It will be a me- 
dium for the discussion of all questions 
affecting the movement. 


..e-In Spain there are now 56 Evangelical 


pastors, 35 evangelists and 16 helpers. There 
are 116 Protestant schools, with 61 male and 
78 female teachers, who instruct 2,500 boys 
and 2,100 girls. There are 80 Sunday-schools 
with 3,250 scholars. The Protestants publish 
in Spain six journals. 


...-A short time since Zhe Church Economist 


changed from a weekly toa monthly, and now , 


Men,a young man’s paper, representing the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America, and published in Chicago, follows 
the same course. It will be in magazine form 
and contain at least sixty-four pages, and rep- 
resent every department of the Association. 


....The International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association issues an 
earnest appeal to Christian people for the con- 
tinuance of the Army and Navy Christian 
Commission. Altho the war itself is over the 
need for such work has by no means ceased, 
and the different agencies are still in full 
operation. More and more are there indica- 
tions of the excellent work done, and this 
only needs cordial support to be continued 
very effectively. 
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.... The Foreign Christian Missionary Socie- 
ty is on the up-grade. Its receipts for the 
past ten months have been $117,324, an in- 
crease on the ten months of the preceding year 
of $28,594. There has been also a gain in the 
number of contributing churches of 306, of con- 
tributing Sunday-schools; 413, and of native 
societies, 106. The gain in regular receipts 
has been $9,406, and in annuities, $25,490, 
more than balancing the loss in legacies of $6,- 
302, and altogether showing a most encoura- 
ing situation. 


.... Bishop Tierney, of Hartford, has accept- 
ed the presidency of the Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union of America. An illustration of 
Bishop Tierney’s feeling in the matter is found 
in the fact that he has for some time made it a 
practice to ask all the children whom he con- 
firms in his diocese to promise total abstinence 
during the years of their minority. In his let- 
ter he expresses his confidence that if all the 
members work together earnestly the result 
will be a surprise not only to those without the 
ranks but even to those within. 


....- With the opening of the fall terms in the 
different colleges and universities the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations connected with 
those institutions send out their usual appeal 
to parents and friends to let them know of 
students who are expecting to enter in order 
that they may be brought under the influence 
ofthe Association. The great advance in the 
religious life of the different colleges has been 
to a considerable degree due to the care exer- 
cised by these associations, and the good that 
they have accomplished is almost incalcula- 
ble. 

...-At the recent General Conference of the 
Free Baptists the reports showed that the 
total receipts for foreign missions were $17,- 
826; for home missions, $7,468; for education, 
$2,428; for ministerial relief, $143. Fraternal 
greetings were read from the American Chris- 
tian Convention and the Free Baptist Confer- 
ence of New Brunswick. Resolutions pre- 
sented in regard to the Philippines, etc., pro- 
test against their being returned to Spain, and 
urge that governments be established on the 
islands under the supervision of the United 
States until the people become capable of self- 
government, and that’none of the islands be 
annéxed except in accordance with the free 
and expressed will of the people of the is- 
lands. 

....At the recent conference of the Seventh- 


Day Baptists at Milton Junction, Wis., action 
was taken earnestly protesting against the 
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canteen system in the various camps and di- 
recting that a petition for their prohibition be 
sent to the President of the United States. 
The need was expressed of a standard hymn- 
book for Seventh-Day Baptists suitable for use 
in their churches, and a committee was sug- 
gested to secure a special edition of some 
’ standard book revised to meet the necessities. 
A committee of five was also appointed to care- 
fully consider and investigate the whole gen- 
eral question of the relations between the 
Seventh-Day Baptists and the Seventh-Day 
Adventists and report to the General Confer- 
ence at its next annual meeting. 


....Zton’s Herald celebrates its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, and takes the opportunity to sur- 
vey its history for these years. It is the old- 
est Methodist newspaper in the world and rep- 
resents a great success. The property, valued 
now at not less than $400,000, has accumulated 
under the administration of the Wesleyan As- 
sociation, which was formed as sponsor of the 
paper. Attention is called to the fact that, 
whereas the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
large has spent more than $200,000 to put the 
Advocates upon a paying basis, Zion’s Herald 
and the Wesleyan Association have never cost 
the Church or an individual a dollar, no collec- 
tion having been requested and no person hav- 
ing ever been asked to contribute to their main- 
tenance. One feature of the issue is the re- 
production of the first page of the first num- 
ber. There are also the portraits of the former 
editors of Zion’s Herald and ‘a group of con- 
temporary Methodist editors, as well as a page 
of the living members of the Wesleyan Associ- 
ation, while a large number of those who have 
contributed to its columns from year to year 
give reminiscences of its history. 





MISSIONS. 
THE TURNING TIDE IN JAPAN. 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER, 


SECRETARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


Tue Church of Christ in Japan, as the com- 
bined Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
are called, is now the strongest Christian body 
in the Empire. Better balanced and more 
stable than a large element in the Kumi-ai or 
Congregational churches, it is yet much more 
progressive and virile than some of the smaller 
bodies which are still held by means of bishops 
or in other ways under the control of the 
American Churches. Accordingly, its growth 
is not indicative in :vitably of a general growth 
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in Japan. Its positien is exceptionally favor- 
able. And yet, a comparison of its statistics 
for the last two: years will indicate such en- 
couraging. progress.as to justify yet further 
the conviction that the tide has begun to turn 
back again in Japan, after the weary years of 
ebb from Christianity. 

The Council of Missions co-operating with 
the Church of Christ had its annual meeting at 
Karuizawa in July. The Council is composed 
of the missionaries of the American Presby- 
terian Missions, North and South, the Dutch 
Reformed Missions, the German Reformed 
Missions, the Scotch Presbyterian, the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian and the Woman’s Union 
Missions. It publishes with its report an 
elaborate statistical table. Meeting immedi- 
ately after the Synod of the Church it has ex- 
ceptional opportunity to get full and correct 
figures. 

In 1897 the membership of the Church was 
reported as 8,075. This year it is 11,368, tho 
but 725 adult baptisms are reported, as com- 
pared with 649 the preceding year, showing 
that the figures for the membership in 1897 
were incomplete. In 1897 there were 135 out- 
stations, 447 meeting places, 230 Sabbath- 
schools, and 70 organized churches, 14 of which 
were reported as self-supporting. In 1898 
there are 230 out-stations, 652 meeting places, 
274Sabbath-schools, and 69 organized churches, 
22 of which are reported as self-supporting. 

These results are the more encouraging 
when considered in the light of actions taken 
by the native Synod and the Missionary Coun- 
cil in 1897 on the subject of self-support. The 
Synod voted that special effort should be made 


to make every organized church self-support- 


ing in two years, and asked the missions to co- 
operate in this effort. The intimation contained 


‘in the Synod’s action was that churches which 


could not at the end of two years announce 
themselves as self-supporting, should lose 
their organization as churches and be dissolved 
into simple preaching places or unorganized 
groups of believers. The missions in their 
Council heartily accepted this recommendation 
and went even further in the direction of the 
principles of self-support in the work, voting: 


‘‘1, That all missions co-operating in this 
Council make it a rule not to aid financially any 
Church organized hereafter; and that, in concur- 
rence with the recent action of the Synod on this 
subject, we earnestly labor and pray for the 
entire self-support of ali organized churches now 
receiving financial aid from the missions within 
the next two years. 

“2. That in aiding companies of believers, both 
such as are connected with organized churches 
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and such as are not, the missions adopt a uni- 
form rule of not paying rent or incidental ex- 
penses. 

‘3, That in all new work, and as far as practi- 
cable in already existing work, the missions be 
urged to make a trial of Dr. Nevius’s method in 
the general work of evangelization: Employing 
fewer workers, paying no rent or incidental ex- 
penses, and by grouping Christians into circuits, 
to make the work entirely self-supporting from 
the very start. 

‘*4, That in all cases churches and preaching- 
places receiving mission aid be required to fill out 
a monthly blank showing membership, attend- 
ance, amount and sources of all money received, 
and the manner in which the same has been ex- 
pended ; and that this blank be a uniform one for 
all the co-operating missions. 

‘‘s, Finally, that the Council appoint a stand- 
ing committee of three members on self-support, 
to which any matter relating to the subject may 
be referred, and which shall report to the next 
meeting of the Council.” 

Great fears were entertained by many lest 
these actions should lead to a reaction, and a 
great falling off inthe Church. They seem to 
have had thus.far an opposite effect. Clearer 
understandings have been reached, also, as to 
the relations of the missions and the native 
Church to one another. And altho there is 
some difference of opinion, there is now a cor- 


dial and practical understanding, and each 
body knows the mind of the other. 

It was feared that the attempt to press self- 
support might lead toa falling off in the num- 


ber of workers. There is an increase of 
American missionaries from 152to 155. The 
number of ordained native ministers has in- 
creased from 48 to 80 in spite of the Synod’s 
action and its request that the missions would 
conform their grants-in-aid thereto. 
crease has come naturally from the ranks of 
the unordained preachers and evangelists, who 
have fallen from 160 to 122. Bible women, 
however, have increased from 188 to 191, and 
teachers from 185 to.196. The native workers 
have grown in all from 581 to 589. 

The gifts of the Church of Christ for its own 
work have increased from yen 14,560.69 to yen 
18,382.89. The grants of the missions have in- 
creased surprisingly, also, from yen 66,115.80 
to yen 86,453.19. All personal expense and 
salaries of missionaries are in addition to this. 
In another table of the statistics the total con- 
tributions of the native Church, including the 
work of the Home Missionary Society, are 
given as yen 20,529.80, an average of yen 1.80 
per member. 

The educational tableshows some gains also, 
tho these must be qualified because of the omis- 
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sion from last year’s statistics of the work of 
the Woman’s Union Missionary Society. The 
students for the ministry have decreased from 
62 to 42, but students in special Bible training 
have increased from 37 to 159. Boysin board- 
ing-schools have fallen from 290 to 288, while 
the girls have risen from 533 to 619. Day- 


school pupils have increased from 1,096to1,155, - 


tho only 15 schools are reported, as against 17 
the year before. A smaller number of Chris- 
tians in the schools and of converts from them 
is reported; 34 non-Christian teachers were re. 
ported in 1897; only 14 in 1898.. The fees paid 
by scholars diminished from yen 12,464.90 to 
yen 11,062.14, while the mission grants in- 
creased, probably because of the general rise of 
wages and salaries, from yen 32,729.10 to yen 
49.287.67. 

The late President of the Lower House of 
Parliament, Kataoka Kenkichi, was a member, 
I believe, of the Church of Christ, and he has 
been and is, as was mentioned in Dr. De For- 
est’s article in THE INDEPENDENT, for August 
18th, an earnest and outspoken Christian man. 
Mr. Loomis writes that 


“ The day before he left his official residence, a 
meeting for prayer and thanksgiving was held 
there at his invitation. This was attended by the 
other Christian members of Parliament, together 
with the Christians from Kochi Ken now in the 
capital, and several of his other personal and offi- 
cial friends, about forty in all. The Rev. Uye- 
mura Masahisa led the meeting. 

‘‘Mr. Kataoko said: ‘When I was first ap- 
proached by my friends and urged to accept the 
nomination for President, I positively refused; 
but when I came afterward to think and pray 
over the matter, I felt that perhaps it was God’s 
will for me to accept the position, and if sol 
ought not to refuse, as God would surely also 
grant me the help necessary rightly to perform 
allthe duties. With this faith and trust in God I 
accepted the nomination; and the fact that I have 
not, as I believe, brought discredit upon myself 
nor disgrace upon the office during my short term 
of service, is entirely due to the help which God 
has given me. On taking my seat in the House 
ithas been my daily custom, before beginning 
the business of the day, tooffer up a silent prayer 
to God for help, and to ask his blessing upon my- 
self and upon the assembly. I feel that such a 
meeting as this, on the eve of my leaving the offi- 
cial residence, is a matter of rejoicing and thank- 
fulness.’ , 

“The Rev. Mr. Uyemura and others also gave 
suitable addresses or led the meeting in prayer. 


It is, itis believed, the first time that sucha meet- 


ing has been held in an official residence in Ja- 


pan, and is, therefore, a most remarkable occur- 
rence.”’ 


New York Ciry. 


— i. a. i a ee a ee aa ae! 
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FINANCIAL. 


THE TREASURY AS A DISTURBER 
OF MONEY. 

In the last week we have had an excellent 
illustration of the need of reform in our sys- 
tem of national finance, for the inadequacy 
of our currency provisions has been de- 
monstrated in the midst of a state of business 
activity and prosperity. In the first place, 
the stock market has had a decline almost 
wholly due to the apprehension of dearer 
money. In other words, people holding 
stocks and bonds have sold them merely be- 
cause they feared that others might sell be- 
fore they did and that these sales would re- 
duce the price-level at which they them- 
selves could liquidate. Of course this selling 
was largely by speculators—men who had 
purchased on margin solely with a view to 
selling out at a slight advance in prices. If 
it were only speculators, however, who were 
injured in stock market declines, we should 
have no such regret as would set us to wor- 
Investors 


rying sbout the currency system. 
are affected precisely to the extent to which 
speculative selling, by temporarily exceeding 
the buying power in- the market, lowers the 
current quotations at which investment se- 
curities could be disposed of, were circum- 


stances to compel the holder to sell. And 
the great bulk of the corporate issues of 
stocks and bonds is distributed among tens 
of thousands of persons of small or moderate 
means, scattered all over the country. 

But tight money, as it is called, when we 
wish to express a condition where borrowers 
have to pay high prices for the use of capital, 
if continued long enough extends its unfa- 
\orable effects into the commercial and mer- 
cantile world. A rise in money, unless due 
toa demand created by the large profits 
offered in mercantile or industrial pursuits, 
tends to check enterprise and cause contrac- 
tion. Every business man has to do a cer- 
tainamount of borrowing, and if he finds 
that he must pay a rateas high as that of the 
return he expects when he invests this capi- 
tal in his business, he simply doesn’t borrow. 
As a consequence, some improvement he 
contemplated must be abandoned, or some 


purchase he was thinking of making is de- 
ferred. There are times when business is so 
profitable that there is an extraordinary 
demand for capital to embark init. In that 
case the competition of borrowers runs up 
the rate of money and the operation is per- 
fectly normal. It is bound tocontinue until 
the demand for money carries its price so 
high that there is no margin of profits 
left in the business for which the loans are 
wanted, 

It is not this healthful’ process of advan- 
cing interest rates which is now concerning 
financial and commercial circles. It is a 
stringency in the supply of money caused by 
its temporary transfer from the vaults of the 
banks to the vaults of the National Treasury. 
It is through the banks, of course, that the 
payments for the war loan ofthe Government 
are made. The cessation of extraordinary 


war expenditures and the continuance of rev- 


enue collecting from the extraordinary war 
taxes have about brought the Government’s 
receipts up toitsexpenditures. Every.do}lar 
paid in on account of Government bond sub- 
scriptions, therefore, makes a surplus, the 
use of which is unavailable to business men. 
The absorption of money by the Treasury on 
this account has gone so far as to bring the 
bank reserves of the Metropolis almost down 
to the limit imposed by law. When that 
limit is reached, the banks as a measure of 
self-protection must call in loans and refuse 
to. make many which they would do were 
their reserves stronger. 

Relief may come from gold imports, owing 
to the balance of international trade being 
in favor of the United States. When the 
new bonds are all distributed they will be 
available for use by the banks as security for 
deposits of Government moneys, and the 
Treasury will be able to transfer part of its 
cash from its vaults to the custody of the 
banks, to be held until needed by the Gov- 
ernment, but in the meantime to be used by 
by the banks in lending to merchants and 
brokers. 

Why should a temporary withdrawal of 
thirty or forty millions of money from the 
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open market threaten stringency of money 
rates inthis rich country? The reason is the 
inelasticity of our banking machinery. We 
have provided no means for an increase of 
secured currency to meet a transient condi- 
tionlike the present. There is no profit toa 
bank in buying the older issues of Govern- 
ment bonds on which to issue note circula- 
tion. The price of the bonds is too high and 
the rate at which the currency may be loaned is 
toolow. The new 3 per cents offer a better op- 
portunity for profit, but the physical delay in 
their preparation and distribution prevents 
them from becoming promptly available. 
But suppose the National banks had author- 
ity to issue circulation secured on general 
assets, limited and safeguarded as is pro. 
posed in the banking bill that was prepared for 
passage by the last Congress? There would 
be a speedy method of increasing the supply 
of loanable funds to replace the money ab- 
sorbed in bond payments to the Tréasury. 
With a means at hand for a quick issue of 
notes to secure the benefit of a little more 
profitable rate for capital, there would bea 


check to any rise in money beyond the point: 


to which a legitimate demand would carry 
it. And then when Government revenues 
began, through a legitimate process, to flow 
back into the channels of trade and lessen 
the price of funds by increasing the supply 
of them, the banks which had expanded 
their note circulation, when stringency was 
threatened, would begin gradually to retire 
it whenever it'was seen to be redundant. 

The war brought legislation which gives 
the National Treasury ample power to bor- 
row and protect its gold reserve when it is 
threatened. Peace should bring with it leg- 
islation by the next Congress by which the 
business community could protect itself from 
abnormal monetary disturbances. ‘‘Take 
the Treasury out of the banking business.’’ 
Give the banks a system by which they can 
expand or contract their note circulation 
promptly in response to the varying needs of 
commerce, 





.... The total number of cotton mills in the 
South on the thirty-first of August was 491 
with 4,057,244 spindles. The consumption 
of the Southern mills forthe year was 1,231,- 
841 bales of cotton. For the year 1889—‘90 
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the consumption was 546,894 bales, and the 
increase since has been steady and gradual, 
the net increase in eight years being 750,666 
bales. 


....Messrs. Frederic P. Olcott, Samuel 
Thomas and Henry W. Poor, at the request 
of a large number of stockholders and cred- 
itors of the National Linseed Oil Company, 
have consented to act as a committee to un- 
dertake the reorganization of that company. 
The stockholders are requested to deposit 
their stock on or before October ist, 1898, 
with the Central Trust Company of New 
York. The Trust Company will issue nego- 
tiable receipts for same. 


.... John P. Townsend, President of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, died suddenly at his 
country residence on Sunday last. Mr. 
Townsend ranked as one of the prominent 
financiers of New York, and has occupied 
many important positions. He was of a 
decidedly literary turn of mind, and was the 
author of the article on savings banks in the 
‘* Cyclopedia of Political History and Politi- 
cal Economy of the United States.” Mr, 
Townsend was a trustee of the University of 
Rochester. 


..-.. The largest company ever organized 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
the Federal Steel Company, was incorporated 
on thegth inst. It is a combination of the 
Minnesota Iron ‘Company, the Illinois Steel 
Company, the Elgin. Joliet and Eastern 
Railroad and the Loraine Steel Company, in- 
cluding its Johnstown plant. The author- 
ized capital stock of the company is $200,- 
000,000, one-half preferred and one-half 
common. Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co, ar- 
ranged the financial details of the combina- 
tion. 

DIVIDENDS, 
The following dividends are announced: 


Commercial Cable Co., a quarterly dividend of 
13%%, payable October rst. 

The United Traction & Electric Co., a dividend 
ot 3% of 1%, payable October rst. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. Co., 
a regular dividend of $3.50 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock and $2.500n the common stock, pay- 
able October 21st. $ 

The American Sugar Refining Co.,quarterly on 
preferred stock, 1%%, and on common stock 3%, 
payable October 3d. 





INSURANCE. 


A QUESTIONABLE DOCUMENT. 


IN January last, the following receipt was 
given to a citizen of Atlanta: 


‘*Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
Cincinnati, O.—Atlanta, Ga., January 5th, 
1898. Received from Roby Robinson $247.85, 
being the first annual premium on an applica- 
tion for a policy of insurance inthe Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, O., 
for $5,000 on the life of William F. Robinson. 
It is hereby understood and agreed that the 
said William F. Robinson is to be insured from 
the date of this receipt in accordance with all 
the provisions, conditions and ‘stipulations of 
the policies of said company, provided said ap- 
plication shall be approved and accepted by 
said company; if, however, the application 
shall be declined by the company, this agree- 
ment is to be null and void, and the amount 
(receipt of which is herein acknowledged) is to 
be returned to said Roby Robinson by me on 
surrender of this receipt. William Leary, gen- 
eral agent, Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

Seventeen days after, William F. Robin- 
son died. No policy had been delivered; 
whether one had been issued, or what action 
had been taken by the company upon the 
application does not clearly appear. Mr. 
Roby Robinson naturally wants the $5,000, 
and has brought suit to recover it. 

It is necessary to admit that the receipt is, 
at least, not so clear‘in favor of the com- 
pany as to preclude the making of a plaus- 
ible argument in favor of the claim. Is this 
document to be construed as insurance, 
beginning at once and continuing until (and 
unless) the company, by rejecting the applica- 
tion, declined to prolong it? Or is it only a 
temporary receipt for money in trust, to be 
held until the company passed upon the 
application, and the insurance to begin only 
if and when the company executed a policy? 
Naturally, Robinson alleges the former, argu- 
ing the proper and mutually understood 
meaning to be ‘‘that .the said paper, exhibit 
‘A,’ properly and correctly set forth the 
said contract for the immediate insurance ot 
the lite of said William F. Robinson as 
above set forth, and that such was the true 


and proper meaning and construction of the 
said paper, exhibit ‘A,’ and that until said 
application should be approved and accepted 
by said company, or should be declined by 
said company, the life of the said William F. 
Robinson was insured for the amount of 
$5,000 for the benefit of your petitioner, and 
thatin the event of the death of the said 
William F, Robinson prior to the approval 
and acceptance or declination of said appli- 
cation, that said life of said William F. 
Robinson was insured in said sum for the 
benefit of your said petitioner.’” Yet— 
somewhat strangely—he fears that this con- 
struction may not be upheld, and seeks to 
provide against such a slip by declaring that 
the document was made and accepted ‘‘ un- 
der a mutual mistake as to its contents and 
terms,’’ or that it was issued fraudulently, 
with intent to deceive him, hence that ‘‘the 
said paper should and ought to be reform- 
ed, in order to speak the true intention and 
contract of the said parties.’’ 

There may be some quibble about sthe 
‘*contract,’’ but we think it already speaks 
‘*the true intention” of the parties. That 
is, Robinson intended to insure his father’s 
life, and Leary procured the binding receipt 
to fend off any change of mind; neither of 
them contemplated such an event as the 
speedy death, nor gave enough consideration 
to the language of the receipt. The docu- 
ment acknowledges the receipt of ‘‘the first 
annual premium”; Robinson may argue that 
this assists his claim, but it does so only 
feebly; for the next words specify that the 
premium is ‘‘on an application for” a policy, 
not ona policy; no policy then existed, and 
the issue of one wasuncertain. The proviso 
is that Robinson ‘‘is to be’’ [is] insured from 
date, if the application passes; otherwise the 
receipt is to be void and the money returned, 
Moreover, Leary does notsign the company 
by himself, nor as acting for the company; he 
receives the money, and it is to be returned 
‘‘by me’’; the form of signaturé may be 
claimed only a definitive one. 

At least there appears no ground for any 
claim of deception of Robinson. Probably, 
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as is usual, the binding receipt was proposed 
by Leary, and was to secure the contract to 
him; if Robinson is to set up that Ae was de- 
ceived and injured, thereby losing the insur- 
ance money, he should first show that the 
payment of premium was by his own desire 
and suggestion. We do not think he has a 
case in morals, but are not sure how it may 
come out in a law trial, courts being so un- 
certain on insurance matters. There is no 
doubt, however, that the form of receipt was 
a bad one. Agents should be wary about 
laying foundations for lawsuits, and compa- 
nies may well prescribe the form for such 
cases and forbid use of any other. 





ENTIRETY. 


MosT companies in the Accident line offer 
a specific amount as indemnity for loss of 
one or both eyes or hands or feet. A hand 
completely anchylosed in its joints or com- 
pletely paralyzed may better be absent from 
- the body; its use being gone, it is only a 
burden and is *‘lost,” atcording to common 
language and in fact. Yet the companies, 
in order to cut off opportunity for attempting 
fraud and in the exercise of undoubted right 
to make their own contracts, choose to limit 
the loss severely; the loss must be ‘‘loss by 
severance of one entire hand or foot’’— 
there. must be a complete separation from 
the body.. And yet a case has recently come 
up on appeal, turning upon the presence and 
effect of the word ‘‘entire.’’ About four 
years ago, a carpenter in Rochester, N. Y., 
lost, in a planer, all the fingers of one hand. 
The thumb is the most valuable member of 
the group, but certainly a fingerless hand is 
no. longer a hand, and Carpenter Schenck 
demanded the lump sum provided for in his 
accident policy, in lieu of a weekly indem- 
nity. 

The company refused this, claiming that 
he had not lost ‘‘an entire hand.” At the 
trial he proved that the fraction remaining 
was so incomplete as to be useless; yet the 
presiding judge dismissed the complaint, 
holding, according to the wording of the 
policy, that the ‘‘entire’’ hand was not gone 
and that a palm is a portion of this member. 
But the carpenter has a brother who is a 
lawyer and he took the ease to the General 
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Term. There the ruling of the trial court 
was reversed, the judge not undertaking to 
say whether a hand from which the fingers 
are gone is any part of a hand, but plainly 
saying that the other judge had no right to 
decide this, either. Some men might con- 
sider the entire hand gone, while others 
might not; it was a question of fact upon 
which the jury should have been allowed to 
pass, and the lower court ought not to have 
decided it as a question of law. A second 
appeal was taken, bythe company in its turn, 
and the Court of Appeals has now decided 
the case for the plaintiff. 

The difficulty in making an insurance pol- 
icy contract both limited in scope and so 
unmistakable in meaning that it will pass 
the gantlet of the courts is once more illus- 
trated. Apparently, this restrictive clause 
must be rewritten. It must declare not 
only for actual separation from the body but 
must specify the precise place of severance— 
whether directly through the center of an- 
kle or wrist or at just what distance there- 
from. By keeping at it, a judge-tight and 
jury-proof contract can certainly be made, 
notwithstanding there are some notable 
precedents on record which leave a lingering 
doubt whether the court which interprets 


may not continue to upset the company 
which writes contracts. 





Last week a receiver was asked for the 
Connecticut Indemnity Association of Wa- 
terbury, Conn. The showing made was that 
the association has 6,300certificate-holders, 
covering about $12,632,000 insurance, with 
liabilities of $211,750 and assets of $120, 892. 
This assessment association began business 
in 1883, and for several years was one of the 
agressive sort. It is, if we mistake not, the 
sameassessment association which threatened 
to bring suit for damages against THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for some criticisms made by us 
of itsmanagement. One of the peculiarities 
of the Connecticut Indemnity Association— 
possibly accounting for its name—is that for 
several years it paid for expense of manage- 
ment much more than it paid to its members; 
for instance, in 1891 it paid its members 
$33,693.25, its expense of management was 
$77,001.87. In 1895 it-paid members $81,- 
506.94, and its expense of management was 
$157,997.25. Last~ year it paid members 
$116,908.50, and the expense of management 
was $150,231.99. The experience of assess- 
ment associations—big and little—shows 
that it is a mere question of time with them; 
a receivership is the goal finally reached, 
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PEBBLES. 


THERE is a time in every girl’s life when she 
regrets that she wasn’t named “ Lucille.”— 
Atchison Globe. 


.... The developments in the Dreyfus case should 
furnish Zola with material for his greatest novel. 
—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


....Glory and honor of the highest await the 
individual who will invent a phrase at once polite 
and politic, but which will unmistakably convey 
the meaning, ‘‘ It’s none of your business.’’—Mew 
York Evening Sun. 


....Wecannot appreciate the fine sense of per- 
sonal pride which prompts a Frenchman to com- 
mit a forgery rather than lose his honor. That is 
because we are not brought up to see things that 
way.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


.... First Theosophist: ‘‘ This settles it; I resign 
fromthe society.’’ Second Theosophist: ‘‘ What's 
the matter?’ First Theosophist: *‘ Why, one of 
my tenants has gone off without paying his rent, 
and left me a note saying he would try to square 
with me in some future existence.’’"—Mew York 
Herald. 


...-A Delicate Discrimination.—‘‘ What did 
Colonel Stilwell say about the brandied peaches 
we sent to cheer his convalescence?” ‘ He said 
he was afraid he wasn’t strong enough to eat the 
fruit,” replied the little girl, *‘ but that he appre- 
cae the spirit in which it was sent.’’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


.... Citizen: “‘I hear Mr, Office-holder is dead.”’ 
Statesman: ‘‘Yes; he died five minutes ago.” 


Citizen: *‘I dislike to show any unseemly haste, 
but I desire to put ia my gl sees for ap 


int- 
‘ment as his successor.”” Statesman: ‘‘ Walk into 
the other room and take your place in the line.”’ 
—New York Weekly. 


..I drove a golf ball in the air, 
It fell to earth, I know not where. 
With patience and with skiil profound 
l searched the grass for rods around. 
No more that ball will soothe my eye, . 
The caddie got there first—that’s why. 
—Life. 
.... The wife of a certain bookseller presented 
him with eleven sons, one after another. The 
ood man carried hie prameer nes spirit into fam- 
ily life; so he named them Primus, Secundus, 
Tertius, and so on to Decimus. He concluded it 
was time to stop at the eleventh, so he named 
him Finis; but it was not finis. There was yet 
another to come, a daughter this time; so he called 
her Errata.— Zid-dits. 
...““You were a long timein the farcorner of 
the conservatory with Mr, Willing last evening,”’ 
suggested the mother: ‘‘ What was going on iM 
“Do you remember the occasion on which you 
became engaged to Papa?” inquired the daugh- 
ter by way of reply. ‘‘OfcourseI do.” ‘ Then 
it ought not to be necessary for you to ask any 
uestions.”” Thus gently the news was broken 


os they were to have a son-in-law.—Chicago 
ost. 


...-A Man of Note.— 
The tenor made a bet, 
And he did not fail to win it, 
One of his long-drawn notes 
He could hold for half a minute. 


I have done better still, 

And without a bet to cheer; 
One of his long-drawn notes 

I have held now fora year,—£x. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


For the best set of answers to_this week’s puz 
zles we will send ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.”’ | 


A GOBLET. 


a 


ee x ee 

Reading across: 1, An independent Asiatic State; 
2, a name given in South Africa to a collection of 
huts; 3, in agreement with fact; 4, to waste time 
in idleness; 5, a measure of weight; 6, a river of 
England; 7, a letter from Venice; 8, another letter 
from Venice; 9, a canton of Switzerland; 10, to 
variegate. 

The central letters, reading downward, will- 
spell the name of a distinguished patriot. 

H. O. WELL. 


DouBLeE ACROSTIC. 


My primals and finals together spell the name 
of a deity after whom a city was named, in gra ti- 
tude for the creation of the olive. 

Reading across: 1, One through whose agenc 
troubles were said to have come upon mankind; 
2, one of the persons who sailed with Jason in 

uest of the golden fleece; 3, the abode of a 
abled monster; 4, one of the rivers of Hades; 5, - 
fragrant; 6, a monster with twelve feet and six 
necks. . A.M. B. 


. 


_ZIGZAG. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When correctly guessed and writ- 
ten one below the other, the 716788 (beginning at 
the upper, left-hand corner) will spell the name of 
a battle. 

Reading across: 1, A narrow way; 2, chance; 3, 
a famous explorer; 4, boistrous; 5, trifles; 6, one 
of the grand divisions of the world; 7, deceased; 
8, not smooth; 9, style of handwriting; 10. cows. 

GEORGE A. S. 


HIDDEN WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE. 


1. In the corridor casement is a marble bust. 

2. An American naturally honors Washington. 

3. Casimir, I am amazed at your big felt hat. 

4. Sir Anthony, with his glittering armor, wore 
rather a big ailette. 

5. Black Cesar,a heroof Fort Pillow, served 
the table. 

6. A rocand a centaur were exhibited in the 
museum. 


‘f By way of reprisal, omelets were served to 
all. EDWIN WILLOUGHBY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. rst. 


A Dickens Primat Acrostic.—Chops and tomato sauce. 
1, Cornelia Blimber:; 2, Herbert Pocket; 3, Orlick; 4, Paul 
Dombey; 5, Sophy Wackles; 6, Artful Dodger: 7. Nell; -8, 
Dolly Varden; 9, Tommy Traddles; 10, Oliver Twist; 11, 
Micawber; 12, Agnes Wickfield; 13, Tiny Tim; 14, Omer; 
15. en ag 16, Amy Dorrit; 17, Uriah Heep; 18, Charlotte; 
19. Estella, 

TrRansposiTions.—Shafter, father, heart, tear, are. Shaft. 

AuTnors IN ANAGRAM.—1, Robert Burns; 2, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; 3, Thomas Moore; 4, Leigh Hunt; 5, James Rus- 
sell Lowell; 6, Thomas Hood; 7, Alexander Pope; 8, John 
Keats; 9. John Greenleaf Whittier; 10, Alfred Tennyson; 
11, William Cullen Bryant; 12, William Shakespeare; 13, 
Robert Southey, 14, ffrey Chaucer; 15, Edgar Allan 
Poe: 16, Samuel Taylor Coleridge; 17, Thomas Gray: 18, 
Fc Dryden; 19, Edmund Spenser; 20, Oliver Wendell 

olmes. 
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PERSONALS. 


WALTER WELLMAN, who left Tromsoe in 
the last week of June, on the steam whaler 
‘*Fridtjof,’’ accompanied by Professor Gore, 
of Columbia University, and several scientists 
of Norway, has returned tothat port after hav- 
ing landed a party on the southern point: of 
Hall’s Island. He met at Koenigskar Island 
the party which sailed to Franz Josef Land 
early in the year, underthe direction of Pro- 
fessor Nothorst, in the hope of rescuing An- 
drée, and was told that no trace of the miss- 
ing explorer had been found. 


....1t was at first reported that the war cor- 
respondent of Zhe New York Herald—the Hon. 
Hubert George Lyulph Howard, second son of 
the Earl of Carlisle—who was killed at Omdur- 
man, lost his life while taking part in the bril- 
liant charge of the Twenty-first Lancers; but 
it now appears that he was slain by the Der- 
vishes in the city, which he entered directly 
after the engagement. To ascertain the fate 
or condition of Karl Neufeld and the other 
Europeans held in confinement by the Khalifa, 
he entered the town before the dervishes were 
out of it, and they killed him as he was ma- 
king his way to the prison through a narrow 
street. 


..+-The new battle-ship ‘‘Illinois,’’ which is 
to be launched at Newport News on October 
4th, will be christened by Miss Nancy Leiter, 
one of Mr. Levi Z. Leiter’s three daughters and 
a sister of Joseph Leiter, whose speculations 
in the wheat market have reduced his father’s 
very large fortune by several millions of dol- 
lars. The oldest of the three is the wife of 
Mr. George N, Curzon, the new Viceroy of In- 
dia. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, which induced Miss Bradley to christen 
the battle-ship ‘‘ Kentucky’’ with water from 
the Lincoln Spring, now urges Miss Leiter to 
exert her influence ‘‘ for temperance and right- 
eousness’’ by substituting pure water from 
some historic source for the champagne which, 
it is said, she had decided to use in the cere- 
mony. 


...-Cincinnati’s boss has been George B. 
Cox, as to whom the leading Republican jour- 
nalof the city says that he ‘‘has never en- 
gaged in any manufacturing business or enter- 
prise, has never devoted histime or his savings 
to.a commercial pursuit, has never practiced a 
profession, has held no public office, and yet he 
has risen from a humble boy to be a rich man, 
admitting the possession of a fortune of $400,- 
ooo."’ Asserting that eyery dollar of this ‘‘was 


made out of politics,’”’ the same journal sets out 
to explain in what manner it was procured, 
telling a story in which the allusions’ to office- 
brokerage, public franchises, and legislation 
affecting corporations are characterized by a 
freedom and a frankness which even toa hard- 
ened professional politician must suggest a re- 
sort toa suit for libel. But’Mr. Cox does not 
seem inclined to ask the courts for protec- 
tion. — 


-..-Prince Max, of Saxony, recently ap- 
pointed Bishop of Kulm, is said to be the only 
person of royal birth now in holy orders. A 
few years ago the Prince suddenly resigned 
his commission as a cavalry officer in the Ger- 
man Army and betook himself to the cloister 
or seminary at Eichstatt, asking there for ad- 
mission in order that he might study for the 
priesthood. His uncle, the King of Saxony, in 
vain urged him to give up his purpose. Inthe 
seminary he endured without complaint all the 
restrictions imposed by the rules, declining to 
be favored by. any relaxation of discipline, 
even when his health was affected by the 
strain of unaccustomed privations. After 
leaving Ejichstatt the Prince went to London 
as a missionary priest, laboring there in that 
part of the Whitechapel district where poverty 
most abounds. Having been raiséd to the of- 
tice of bishop he will soon, it is said, be ele- 
vated to the College of Cardinals. The last 
imperial prince holding the office of Cardinal 
was Archduke Leopold of Austria. 


....It was peculiarly fitting that at the 
funeral of the late James S. T. Stranahan, of 
Brooklyn, the procession on its way from the 
Church of the Pilgrims to Greenwood should 
pass through Prospect Park; for the plans for 
that beautiful park were all matured and 
carried out under his supervision, and it was 
in recognition of his services—which caused 
him to be called ‘‘The first citizen of Brooklyn” 
—thatthe city accorded to him, seven years be- 
fore his death, the unusual honor of erecting in 
the Park a statue of himself, the cost of which 
had been met by public subscription in sums 
not exceeding one dollar. ‘*‘ This statue,” 
said the Rev. Dr. Storrs, in his eulogy at the 
funeral, ‘‘erected in his lifetime by multitu- 
dinous contributions, only fitly signalizes the 
universal sense of obligation and homage to 
his far-seeing mind and indefatigable will.’’ 
Mr. Stranahan had been prominent in the pro- 
motion of many important public undertakings, 
including the East River Bridge and the At- 
lantic Docks. Helived to the age of ninety, 
and his years were full of honors. 
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Do You Like Boils? 


If you do not, vou should take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla,and it will purify your blood, cure your boils 
and keep your system free from the poisons 
which cause them. The great blood-purifying 
power of. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is constently being 
demonstrated by its many marvelous cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six tor $5. 





Hood’s Pills cure Sick Headache. 25c. 





Could you look inside the ordi- 
nary galvanized iron kitchen 
range boiler, you would see a 
thick coating of rust and sedi- 
ment; filth that gradually filters 
into your food and bath-tub. 
The tin lining of the 


BROWN BROTHERS’ 


Seamless Copper House- 
Range Boiler 
insures absolutely 


| CUBAN HOT WATER, 


And it never leaks. Boiler book- 
let tells more about it. Free for 
the asking. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 
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LYMYER 
CHURCH 
BELLS 


Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


CATARR AND BRONCHITIS 


A guaranteed Cure for 

these diseases is Chutier’s 

Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Inhaler. All druggists sell it, 
orsent by mail for $i. Address 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 


Asure cure for epilepsy. Wil! relieve and cure cases of lon; 
Percing. No bromides, morphine, opium, or sedatives of any kind. 
Perfectly harmless in ett pompect. Fed sure, safe and seire. 
lalcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford, wholesale agents for U. 8. A. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
WEETER, MORE DU’ 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR _ FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS WHY. 














4 PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


@& Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 


Traie-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Both 


THE INDEPENDENT and 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


can be sent to any address for one year by re- 


mitting $2.85 to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





For $5.60 we will send 


THE INDEPENDENT and 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 
each one year to any address. Regular price 
of the two, $6.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 


Is marvelously efficient in clearing the skin of 
impurities. Pimples, eczema and dandruff 
submit quickly to its healing effects. In the 
bath it is as beneficial as the waters of re- 
nowned sulphur springs. Linens and woolens 
washed with it are rendered superlatively 
white, and disinfected if the material has been 
exposed to disease germs. 

The value of sulphur as a cleansing and puri- 
fying agent is everywheré recognized as com- 
bined in 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


It is highly recommended by physicians, and 
isused in hospitals for its disinfecting and heal- 
ing properties. 

CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only “ original »’ 


is incomparable and wonderful in its remedial effects. Take 
no other. Of druggists. 





READING NOTICES. 


Tue Great AMERICAN Tea Company has for years supplied 
a large number of the readers of THE INDEPENDENT with their 
teas and coffees, and they are to-day in a better position to do 
tunis than ever. It is reasonable to suppose that the Great 
American Tea Company, which purchases its supplies by the 
cargo, can furnish better goods at lower prices than an ordi- 
nary retail dealer. 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 

Can't you get ’em? 

What's your dealer say 


about ’em ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





Tue SmitH & ANTHONY Company, of Boston, Mass., have 
rendered the public great service in bringing out the May- 
flower Portable Fireplace, which they claim to be a perfect 
substitute for the brick fireplace at one-third the cost. It has 
all the attractions of an open fireplace, about which the family 
can gather in the shades of evening. Having done business 
with this house for several years and used many of their 
goods, we are confident that our readers will not go amiss in 
writing them for illustrated descriptive circulars. 





oan cieetaleiaeatienll 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERIOAN BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


ighty-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Board wil! 
be held St Grand Rapids, M fopal 


on Entertainment, Dr. James Gallup 
cant yes careful arrangements possible f 


weets ‘Hotel, Bi'50 19 


t Grand Rapids 
‘Amociation” Thi: 








IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


Strictly First Class. 


Require less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other pianos manufac- 
tured. 227 purchased by the New 
England Conservatory of Music, the 
largest College of Music in the world, 
and over 500 Ivers & Pond Pianos 
used in two hundred of the leading 
colleges and institutions of learning in 
the United States. Catalogue and val- 
uable information mailed free. -Old 
pianos taken in exchange. 





Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you 


we supply them on time payments to 


parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure oné of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 
sonal letter containing special prices 
and full description of our easy pay- 
ment plans, free upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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F YOU want to get the best results in 
painting use Pure White Lead (see list 
of brands which are genuine) and Pure 

Linseed Oil, and give your painter time 
enough to apply it properly. It will pay. 

If any shade or color is desired it can be 
easily produced by using the National Lead 
Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
MIRSOURI and Pure White Lead. 


St. Louis. 
preter Pamphlet containing sample shades, and 
Jen T. LEW 6 Seen Ss? 


etedien giving directions for mixing and applying, 


cALEM = falem, Mas. “sent free upon application. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilham St., New York. 











ON ’“Full-Fashioned” Underwear Means? 


It means that the garments are knit from a pattern 

shaped to the form. Asa result they feel more com- 
fortable, look better and wear longer, and are conse- 
quently more economical thanany other underwear. 

Our goods have stood the test of time for over forty 

years, and are for sale by all first-class dealers. 


ASK FOR THEM. 
WRITE US for our book (free). It is instructive and interesting. Address 
NORFOLK AND NEW BRUNSWICK HOSIERY CO., 
NEW BRUNSVWICK, N. J. 














A SAVING OF MORE THAN 10 PER CENT. 
A remittance of $5.35 sent to us will secure a year’s sehsestisias each to 


THE INDEPENDENT and HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Regular price of the two, $6.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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FINANCIAL. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 


and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented oy 

James H. CHApMAN, 421 Chestnut St. 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 
You per 


Get SEVEN Cent. 


On all money we loan for you, secured by first mortgages on 
choice wheat-growing farming lands in the Red River Valley, 
where crop failures are unknown, and interest and principal are 
promptly paid. We have made loans in this locality for 15 years 
and have never lost one dollar to our clients. References. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., O™ni Zerks.8->- 


Established 1883. 











TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 


OF 


The National Linseed 
Oil Company. 


The undersigned have been requested by holders of a large 
amount of stock and also by creditors of the above named Com- 
pany, to act as a Committee to undertake the reorganization of 
its properties and to effect a proper adjustment of its financial 
affairs. In order to secure concert of action among the stock- 
holders an agreement has been deposited with the Central Trust 
Company, of New York, 54 Wall Street, New York City, under the 
terms and conditions of which holders of stock are requested to 
deposit with the Central Trust Company, of New York, their 
certificates endorsed in blank, on or before October 1st, 1898, 

Trust Company negotiable receipts will be issued for stock de 
posited. 

Copies of the agreement may be obtained at the office of the 
Trust Company or from any member of the Committee. 


FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, ) 


Chairman, Cc 
SAMUEL THOMAS, ommittee. 
HENRY W. POOR, 
ADRIAN 8H. JOLINE, Counsel. 
JAMES N. WALLACE, Secretary, 


54 Wall Street, New York. 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMEMT SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New}York. 








THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets..........-------+ +++: $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1st 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit- 
ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE 


BONDS. $1 00,000 


MASON CITY (IOWA) AND CLEAR 


LAKE TRACTION COMPANY, 
FIRST MORTGAGE, SINKING FUND, GOLD, 6% BONDS. 


Dated July 15th, 1897. Due $3.000 annually from 
1900 to 1916, and $29,009, Ate o Piice accord: 
ing to maturity, paying 5 per cent. 

Principal and semi-annual interest (January 15th and July 15th) 
payable at the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Ill., which Company is Trustee. 
Capitalization. 
Capital stock 


$200,000 00 
First mortgage 6 per cent. Goid bonds, total of author- 
ized issue outstanding . - 100,000 00 


TORR, oc cp vcoccscsvcocceces oo v0 case cgcososecedoccces i 
Cost of property exclusive of franchises, about........ 
Earnings. 
Net earnings year ending June 30th, 1898 945 22 
‘ The above shows the net earnings to be about six times the inter- 
= charges, or about 15 per cent. on the entire $200,000 capital 
stock. 


Earnings for July, 1898. 














MBE, cicvecshevtnchsnvacebeatoeteuena sidteniaek winkerbas $3,550 00 
Equivalent to seven months’ interest on the entire bonded debt. 
Description of Property. 

The Mason City and Clear Lake Traction Company is incorpora- 
ted for fifty years as a railway, in conformity with the railway 
laws of the State of Iowa, havingthe full power of corporations, 
but an expressly limited ability as common carriers. This Com- 
pany was incorporated for the purpose of building and operating 
an electric street-car line in Mason City and an interurban line be- 
tween Mason City and Clear Lake, Iowa, for both poceeneet and 
freight service. The length of line within and between the two 
cities is 17.60, constructed of 60-pound ‘t rails. The construction 
is the same as on steam roads, all business being handled in the 
same manner, with the exception that they use an overhead trolley 
system instead of locomotives. 

Statistics and financial statement of the above company have 
been furnished us by the officials, and we believe them to be abso- 
lutely correct and to furnish a conservative idea of the value of 
the property. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
To Conservative Investors 


Ifyouaresatisfied with six percent.intereston your 
money, promptly paid semiannually, with absolute 
safety of your principal, we would be glad to corre- 
spond with you with reference to loans on first mort- 
gage in this city and section. We have invested for 
years our Trust Funds in these securities, and, 
while we can not offer unusual inducements in the 
way of extravagant interest rates, we do offer se- 
cure protection anda fair return. We invite cor- 
respondence from prudent people who will invest- 
igate into our methods, business and responsibility. 


SOUTHERN LOAN & TRUST CO., 


' MACON, GEORGIA. 


SELECT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
NETTING FROM 
4 to 6%. 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


} Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
; 57 Broadway, New York. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High- — Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU ‘and PINE STS, N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


DWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT FISH, Vices 
President; RIGHARD’ DELAFIELD, Vice-President; GEO. 8. 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
$3:300;000 


Extension Safery Vaults for the Convenience ot 
Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only maton the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. a pe juyvesant ooh De e 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles “Sateen Edward ve 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill 





oyt, Ed- 

Potts, August Folmoss. Richart’ Dela. 

field, Francis'R. Apple i John Jacoh Astor, George 8, Hickok 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 


DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RAILRVUAD CO. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 

NEw YORK, September 3d, 1898. 
The Board of Directors of this company have declared a divi- 
eond of ONE PER CENT. on its capital stock. —— at this 
office on the 15th day of October next _ stockholders of record at 
three o’clock P.M. on the 15th day of Se preny tember, at which time— 
for the purpose of the payment of this ividend and also of a spe- 
cial meeting of the stockholders to be held on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 5th. 1898, at twelve o’clock m.—the transfer books will be 
closed, to be “reopened at ten ocoe Me M. on the 6th day of Octo- 

ber, 1998, W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 
(Mackay-Bennett system), 
No. 33 Broadway, New York. 
Dividend No. 87. 
A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. on the 
capital stock of this a is hereby declared, Wp hones on the 


Ist day of October. 1898, out of net earnings, to stockholders 
of record on September 20th, 1898. 

The transfer books will close September 20th, instant, and re- 
open on October 34d, 1: 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


E.C. PLATT, Treasurer. 
Dated September 6th, 1898. 


UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
JERSEY City, N. J., September 8th, 1898. 

A Dividend of THREE-QUARTERS OF ONE PER CENT. on 
the Capital Stock of this Company will be paid to the registered 
holders on the 1st day ef October, 1898. Transfer books will be 
closed from the 2ist inst. to the 8d proximo, inclusive, 

F. P. OLCOTT, Treasurer. 
ae PA & yt PAUL 


AILWAY COMPA 
Bk REET. 





RIVER 











Chita 


Notice is hereby by given that. tng the net pa 


year endin: there has been d 
dividend 0: THREE DOLLARS "AND FIFTY 
on the preferred stock and TWO DOLLARS A} 


on the common stock of this company, pa payable October 2ist, at 
the company’s office, in New York 


The transfer books will close at three p.m.on the 28d day of 
September and will reopen for transfers, ex-dividend, on the third 


day of October following. 
FRANK 8S. BOND, Vice-President. 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING Rid h GF ag 


RK, Septe' 
The Board of Directors of. The yrs rioat can Giger Refining “Coin. 
Betoner hare a te declared the following dividends, Payab le 


On that 











INSURANCE. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
isnora M. peewedie Secretary. 


$38; 3533 $33 o1 
fe Ssiaos 


pe 2 REN Laws protect the policy- holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadwav. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
tense 





Cash capita! 
Reserve for e-tivurance — all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilitie 
Total A aseta, Jan. ‘at PIR, a cece cteasuesibe $2 2.475.520 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGO MERY, Presidert. 





FARRAGUT Ryn NELRANCE co. 


New vosSAE! e TALS os 1200 900. ava 


Branch O Fmce, Ooo Cedar Street. 


= ead HANKS 


HIRLEY, 

AMES 

‘TT CLAPP, 

E L, FOX 

THOMA 48 J. ATKINS, 

Eoeeit oGSEET™. 
ws ALLARD McCALL. 


JOHN CAsHOW B 
HN E. LEFFING WELL President. 
sORORL DARBEE, Vice-President and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 





NEY WA 
WALTER L. TYLER, 





J. Mi. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
P.B. ALLEN, ad Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company contain 
the following clauses: 
ter one year from the date of issue, the liability 
pany under this shall not be dis- 


icy contains no rest whatever upon 
the insured, in respect either of travel, residence or 


occupation. 
Alt Death Claims paid WITHUUT DISCOUNT as 
800n aa eathefuctery oofs have been received. 
Active and successfu its, wishing to represent this Com- 
pan: : oar eee with Richard E. Cochran, 34 Vice-Presi- 
dent; at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFO 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS 
UKIGH 
. COL 
WE 
A’ 





























. T. STANDEN 
ARTHUR C. PERRY 
JOHN P MUNN 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO.G. WILLIAMS Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER. ........52 cccccecsccceceses Builder 
KE, H. PERKINS, Jr. Prest. Importers’ & ‘Traders’ Nut. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM Leather 





New England [tutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - = - $26,939,135 99 
CIABILITIES, = - 2 = = 24,811,707 55 
‘ $2,127,428 44 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
. ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 








A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST 


Earned on safest possible investments, shows wise and 
energetic management. Insurance Companies in Ohio 
are required to accept only soundest securities, such as 
first mortgages on real estate at less than half the ap- 
praisal, exclusive of improvements. On such invest- 
ments an Ohio Company in 1898 earned 6.98 per cent., a 
rate of 1 1-2 per cent. higher than any other company. 
It has excelled all other companies in this particular for 
many years. The advantage to Policy-holders is evi- 


dent. 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; Zemporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 


specially provides for practical wants. 





LIFE AND FIRE. 


No business man can obtain credit who does 
not carry fire insurance on his stock of goods or 
business. He would be thought insane not to 
do it; and yet he may never suffer loss by fire. 
A thousand times more should he carry a policy 
of life insurance, as his death is an absolute cer- 
tainty. What will then become of hfs nearest and 
dearest creditors, hisfamily? THE METROPOLITAN 
Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY, of New York, can 
meet the needs of any business man who desires 
indemnity, at low cost. 





i lt costs you 
nothing —~ 


To learn what offer we can make you. The 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. 


Get a fac simile policy showing 


AT_ YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of lapse. 
You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 








. 


A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 





THE INDEPENDENT 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the 3ist of 
December, 1897, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 
8ist December, 1897..... Ghiavitutia Gakccbise coceess $2,844,088 61 


Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1897 1,047,955 81 


Total Marine Premiums.............. oeccccctonscocece’ ’ 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to Sist 
December, 1897........csceceseeeees on 6049p sone Sogonnnen 


Losses paid during the same period $1,425,680 20 


Returns of Premiums and 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: 
Bank and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 


City 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on investments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 wil] be redeem- 
edand paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending $ist December, 1897, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Teomier. the 
third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JOHN D. HEWLETT 


CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
ES LOW 


GUSTAV Aen Ory 
JOSEPH AGOSTIN 
VERNON H. 





BMA MARSHALL, 
\CY, 

A.P ABSONS, 
QUINTARD, 























WI 
EVERETT 
EDWARD Bey ONES, 


ACE G 

ANSON W. RAD 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
HENRY E, HAWLEY, 


4. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, #d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 


- RAVEN, 
LLIA DGE, T SMITH 
AWRENCE 


URNURE, 
D 


8 . SCH 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1898. 


ASSETS. ........0.000seeeees ha eens sjidie oh abe $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES + 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guxranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


1898.. NATIONAL = 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898. 




















30; 
Total Assets. ........ceccceeseeeeees edclagbasée lg4,433,01 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretarv. 








American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., New York. 


THE Government makes a profit out of the New 
York Post-Office; but you could not afford to de- 
liver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, light- 
ning and tornado, and aut of the many transac- 
tions we have in a year make a small profit. You 
cannot afford to carry your own insurance any 
more than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are issued under 
the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and are ‘‘ Conflagration 
Proof.”’ 


a 

Assets, “ . = 
Liabilities, = 
Surplus to policy-holders, 


$1,000,000 
8,582,207 
4,464,212 
4,117,995 


OFFICERS: 


F. C, MOORE, President. 


VANS, Vice-President. 
wee ae LANNING, Secretary. 


oF L Zep, r Ase’t Secretaries. 
Weetaee. DEF A RSME, Rialto Building, Chicago. Gro. 
- lax, r. 
BROO LYN DEPARTMENT. Continental Building, Court and 
Montague Streets. C. H: Durousr, Sec’y. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





THE- INDEPENDENT. 
The Mayflower : 


Portable Fire Place 


At one-third the cost of a Beick one. vt ot 
Shipped safely to. any part of the country. 
Handsome pamphlet free on application. 


Smith & Anthony Co. 


Makers HUB STOVES 
gt ut st AND RANGES 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston, 


AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO FAMILY. 

KIN S 0 AP Ss" The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful free booklet. Free. 
sample Soap if mention this paper. 

R The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


The Lorillard | Be eRe 


ond t 34 1b. BEST aes rted, ani new 
Tilustratea Price-List af 


Re frigerato T Company The Great American Tea Co., 
_ 81 and 883 Vesey Street, New York, Box 289. 
1168 BROADWAY, New York. 
Established 1877. Saves 40 Per Cent. in Ice. 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





The Only Sanitary Refrigerator. 


The New Opal glass-lining has received the approval of the lead- | @ To Califor. ola and Back, 
ing Sanitary Experts and Architects. ps e a Pid soit 176 illustrations. 


Catalogues, drawings, etc., free, on application. 








The Moki Snake Dance, ¥ 
60 pp., 64 ‘illustrations, 


aS 3 cts. 
MS Grand Canon of Colo- ¥ 

a ese rado River, 32 pp., 15 
43 illustrations. 2 cts. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. | New Mexico Health Re 


sorts, 80 pp., 31 illus- 
got se mmapent Ste newly favented patent Grand Pianos in m trations. 2 cts. 4 
ght Form 80 for sale for cash or on installments a la: , 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and wore . ft) S Arizona Health Resorts, 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- hand ws 72 P+» 18 illustrations, 

: 2 cts. 


Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th oe ® Mailed tree and Vickalie, ai ane 
NEW YORK. ® for postage named. 39 illustrations. 2 cts. 
® They tell the story 
ps of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
YO U R Wi FE and ; special resorts for tourists and 
COATES CLIPPERS. : homeseekers in the Great West. 
A combination that apmet he They are published by the 
Keeps you and the Boys neat and Santa Fe Route, 


_ Saves money. i ee " 
Clip the Boy’s hair, Cite your are literary .and artistic, and will 
Beard. made you better acquainted with @ 
Ask your Hardware dealers for “KE sy the attractions of your own land. 
R d hare no other. Cc. A. HIGGINS 
o ° r 


Ru 
A Fa hn na tor “hosed A.G.P.A., A.T. & 8.F.B’y, CHICAGO. 


1829 Great Northern lenge 
COATES CLIPPER M’F’°G COMPANY, - 
Worcester, Mass. 











Las Vegas Hot Springs 














